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BARRIERS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
AMERICA'S YOUNG BLACK MEN 



TUESDAY, JULY 25, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Washington, DC. 

ooTr e T ? ele l ct committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2325, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller ^chair- 
man of the select committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Sikorski, Evans, 
Walsh, Holloway, Rowland, Lamar Simth, Peter Smith, Weiss, and 
Levin. 

Also present: Representatives Payne, Crockett, Flake, Hayes, and 
Major Owens. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director, Howard Pinder- 
huges, professional staff, Virginia duRivage, professional staff; 
Dennis Smith, minority staff director, Carol Statuto, minority 
deputy staff director; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families is meeting today to address the needs of many of 
America s young black men who live in isolated city neighborhoods 
with little or no opportunity for meaningful employment or educa- 
tional success. 

Since passage of the Civil Rights Act 25 vears ago, Americans 
have come to believe that equality of opportunity exists for all its 
citizens. This view has been bolstered by the belief that govern- 
ment and society have done enough, if not too much, for blacks and 
it is time for blacks to help themselves. 

Yet, despite the significant gains in education, employment and 
income made by African Americans in the past two decades, recent 
trends indicate that an increasing number of youth, particularly 
young black males, are experiencing higher rates of poverty, school 
failure, incarceration and economic dislocation. 

In the face of the longest economic recovery since World War II, 
the real earnings of young black men have dropped by 30 percent. 
Inner f*y job shifts have created a startling growth of young black 
men wno have dropped out of the labor market completely. And as 
economic security eludes greater numbers of these youth, young 
black men and women are delaying or abandoning marriage alto- 
gether. 

While the number of black males who graduate from high school 
has risen during the past decade, the proportion who go on to col- 
lege has declined, Data presented today will show that a significant 

(l) 
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barrier to educational success for many black male elementary and 
secondary students is the dramatic gap between their abilities, 
their aspirations, and the expectations of failure held by their 
teachers. 

When policymakers try to reconcile a belief in equal opportunity 
with the gnawing reality that low income black youth are faring 
worse, there is a tendency to view the problem as ^elf-induced. 
There is a stereotype of young black men, fueled by the media, that 
presents them as not worth helping. The images flashed upon the 
TV screen or spread across the newspaper are of youth who are 
sexually irresponsible, vio.jnt, involved in drugs and other crimi- 
nal acts and whose values lie outside of the mainstream. 

This stereotype ignores many African American men who are 
good fathers, husbands, and who have achieved success in a multi- 
tude of professions, often against tremendous odds. This perception 
also ignores those who struggle daily to survive in poverty without 
the training or opportunity for gainful employment. 

The perception that low-income black youth are to blame foi 
their impoverished circumstances obscures the increasing number 
of African American youth who are growing up in an inner city 
more isolated from opportunity, more ridden with drugs, more vio- 
lent than ever before. While the ghetto was once a place of low cost 
housing adjacent to entry level employment, today it stands distant 
from the booming suburban economies, housing a third or even a 
fourth generation of under or unemployed Americans. Even more 
distressing is that over the past two decades the number of inner 
city ghettos has more than doubled. 

In its ongoing investigations, the select committee has explored 
the needs of very young black children in several cities, most re- 
cently New Orleans. We have listened to single mothers, to teen- 
agers involved in gangs and to health and service providers de- 
scribe their courageous efforts to surmount the chaos they confront 
in many inner city neighborhoods. 

Today we will consider the effects of that chaos on young African 
American men. Economists, educators, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists and community activists will outline both the structural bar- 
riers which restrict their potential and the need to develop econom- 
ic opportunities and a positive self image that can survive the sys- 
tematic assaults on the dignity and wellbeing of America s young 
black men. 

[Opening statement of Congressman George Miller follows,] 

Opening Statement of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
the State of California and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

The Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families is meeting today to ad- 
dress the needs of many of Americas young black men who live in isolated city 
neighborhoods, with little or no opportunity for meaningful employment of educa- 
tional success* 

Since passage of the Civil Rights Act twenty five years ago, Americans have come 
to believe that equality of opportunity exists for all its citizens. This view has been 
bolstered by the oelief that government and society have done enough, if not too 
much, for blacks and that it is time for blacks to help themselves. 

Yet, despite the significant gains in education, employment and income made by 
African Americans in the past two decades, recent trends indicate that an increas- 
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ing number of youth, particularly young black males, are experiencing higher rates 
of poverty, school failure, incarceration, and economic dislocation. 

In the face of the largest economic recovery since World War II, the real earnings 
of young black men have dropped by 30 percent. Inner city job shifts have created a 
startling growth of young black men who have dropped out of the labor market 
completely And as economic security eludes greater numbers of these youth, young 

u°7u- mei l an Women are delaying or abandoning marriage altogether. 

While the number of black males who graduate from high school has risen during 
the past decade, the proportion who go on to college has declined. Data presented 
today will show that a significant barrier to educational success for many black 
male elementary and secondary students is the dramatic gap between their abilities, 
their aspirations and the expectations of failure held by their teachurs 
■ WhenPO^Cymakers try to rec ncile a belief in equal opportunity with the gnaw- 
ing reality that low-income black youth are faring worse, there is a tendency to 
h^V h l £5? bl !u 88 self " ,I l duced - There is a stereotype of young black men, fueled 
K t £?, med,a ' that Presents them as not worth helping. The images flashed upon 
the TV screen 0 r spread across the newspapers are of youth who are sexually irre- 
sponsible violent, involved in drugs and other criminal acts, and whose values he 
outside of the mainstream. 

This stereotype ignores the many African American men who are good fathers 
and husbands, and who have achieved success in a multitude of professions, often 
against tremendous odds This perception also ignores those who struggle daily to 
survive in poverty without the training or opportunity for gainful employment. 
_ lhe perception that low-income black youth are to blame for their impoverished 
circumstances obscures the increasing number of African American youth who are 
growing up in an inner city more isolated from opportunity, more ridden with drugs 
and more violent than ever before. While the ghetto was once a place of low-cost 
housing adjacent to entry-level employment, today it stands distant from booming 
suburban economies, housing a third or even a fourth generation of under- or unem- 
ployed Americans. Even more distressing, is that over the past two decades the 
number of inner city ghettos has moro than doubled. 

In its ongoing investigations, the Select Committee has explored the needs of very 
young black children in several cities, mest recently New Orleans. We have listened 
to single mothers, to teenagers involved in gangs and to health and service provid- 
ers describe their courageous efforts to surmount the chaos they confront in many 
inner city neighborhoods. v 

vZ^Z T "a 1 T Sidtr th £ f* 5 ?* 8 0f that chaos on y° un S African American men. 
SK?^!?* I psychologists, anthropologists and community activists will 
outline both the structural barriers which restrict their Potential, and the need to 
develop economic opportunities and a positive self-image that can survive the sys- 
temic assaults on the dignity and well-being of American's young black men 
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BARRIERS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR AMERICA'S YOUNG BLACK MEN 

A FACT SHEET 



HIGH BLACK POVERTY RATES PERSIST: BLACK POOR GET 
PO ORER 

* Between 1978-1987, the black poverty rate increased from 30.6% 
to 33.1%. Between 1986-1987, the black poverty rate rose while 
the white poverty rate declined slightly. (Census, 1989) 

* In 1987, one-third of all black males 15-24 lived in poverty 
compared to 10% of all white males in that age group. (Census, 
1989) 

* In 1987, 45% of all low-income blacks had incomes below half 
the poverty line - 69% more than in 1978. (Center on Budget 
Policy and Priorities, 1988) 

* Blacks are eight times more likely than nonblack persons to be 
persistently poor -- 21.1% compared with 2.7%. (Census, 1989) 



UNDERCLASS AREAS DOUBLE IN RECENT YEARS 

* Between 1970-1980, there was a nearly 200% increase in the 
number of "impacted ghettos" « geographic areas with high rates 
of male unemployment, female-headed families, teenage dropouts, 
and households receiving welfare. (Hughes, 1989) 

* Between 1970-1980, for the 50 largest U.S. cities, the concentra- 
tion of poor persons living in underclass areas increased from 
16% to 24%. (Hughes, 1989) 

* Blacks make up 40% of all urban poor and 60% of the poor in 
"underclass" anas. Poor blacks are five times more likely to live 
in an extremely poor neighborhood than are poor whites - 36% 
compared with 7%. (Hughes, 1989) 
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ECONOMIC SHIFTS REDUCE BLACK EARNINGS ANT> TOR 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Between 1973-1986, the proportion of employed black males 18- 
29 working in a manufacturing job declined by 43%, from 36% 
to 20%. (Sum, Fogg, 1989) 

* Between 1970-1980, nearly half a million Icwer-skill jobs left the 
cities of Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, and 
Philadelphia, while close to two million new jobs were added in 
the suburbs. (Kasarda, 1989) 

Between 1973-1986, the real average earnings of black males 18- 
29 fell by 31%, from $10,778 to 57,447, compared to declines of 
14% and 20%, respectively, for white and Hispanic males of the 
same ages. (Sum, Fogg, 1989) 

Between 1973-1986, the number of black, non-Hispanic males 18- 
29 employed year-round, full-time fell by 20%, from 44% to 35%. 
By.contrast, the number of white and Hispanic males in this age 
group employed year-round, full-time increased slightly to 57% 
and 53%, respectively. (Sum, Fogg, 1989) 

Between 1973-1986, the number of black males 18-29 not in the 
labor market doubled from 13% to 25%, compared to a much 
smaller increase for white males, from 6% to 8%. (Sum, Fogg, 



YOUNG BLA CK MALES HAVE LOWER MARRIAGE RATES 

In 1988, 42% of black 29 year olds had not yet married for the 
first time, compared with 33% in 1980. By contrast, 25% of all 
white 29 year olds bad nol yet married, up from 17% in 1980 
(Census, 1989) 

In 1988, 23% of black, non-Hispanic men 20-29 were married 
compared with 35% and 36%, respectively, of white and Hispanic 
males. (Sum and Fogg, 1989) 

In a survey of nearly 2^00 inner-city residents in Chicago, 
employed fathers were twice as likely as unemployed or non- 
employed fathers to many the mother of their first child. (Testa, 
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In 1984, 27% of all black males 19-26 had been an unwed fether 
at some lime, (Lerman, 1986) 

In 1987, 52% of ail black families with children were headed by 
a mother-only compared with 18% of all white femilies and 29% 
of all Hispanic families. (Census, 1989) 

Between 1975-1986, the percent of all black births occurring 
outside c: marriage increased from 49% to 61%. (Child Trends, 



POOR BLAC K MALES FACE MAJOR OBSTACLES TO EDUCA TION 
COLLEGE 1 

* Between 1976-1986, despite increases in overall minority enroll- 
ment, including black female enrollment, college enrollment rates 
of black males 18-24 declined from 35% to 28%. (American 
Council on Education, 1989) 

When controlled for family income, black and white high school 
dropout rates are remarkably similar, poor blacks have a slightly 
lower dropout rate than poor whites, 24.6% and 27.1%, 
respectively. (Children's Defense Fund, 1987) 

In high schools, black students are suspended -bout three times 
more often than whites. (Joint Center for Political Studies, 
[JCPS], 1989) 

In 1980, black children were three times more likely than white 
children to be placed in classes for the educable mentally 
retarded, and only one half as likely to be in classes for the 
gifted and talented. (JCPS, 1989) 

While black students comprise 16% of elementary and secondary 
public school enrollments, only about 8% of public school 
teachers are black. (JCPS, 1989). 



BLACK MALES AT GREATER RISK OF ARREST Attn TNCA ttrro a. 
TION 

* Black juvenile males are more than 4 times as likely to be 
referred and incarcerated for a violent offense than are white 
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male juveniles. (National Center for Juvenile Justice, 19S8; 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1987). 

In 1987, 39% of youth held in custody were black, a 15% 
increase since 1985. (Department of Justice, 1988). 

In 1984, despite representing only 15% of the U.S. population 
under 1^ young black males represented 45%, 54%, 68%, and 
39%, respectively of the juvenile arrests for murder/nonnegligent 
homicide, manslaughter, forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated 
assault (FBI, 1984). 

The lifetime chance of incarceration is six times higher for blacks 
than it is for whites. (DOJ, 1988) 



YOUNG BLACK MKN AT W IGH RISK OF DEATH FROM 
VIOLENCE. SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND ATDS 

The mwlian age of black male central city residents is 24 years 
compared to the national median age of 313. (Census, 1989) 

* Homicide is the leading cause of death for black males, 15-24. 
A black male has a 1 in 21 chance of being murdered before age 
25. (National Center for Health Statistics, 1988; Centers for 
Disease Control [CDC], 1986). 

In 1984, blacks comprised 30% of male drug abuse deaths. 
(National Institute on Drug Abuse, [NIAD], 1986) 

In 1984, among persons reporting to emergency rooms for drug 
abuse, blacks were more than twice as likely (38.6%) as whites 
(14.9%) to be drug dependent. (NIAD, 1986) 

Although black men are 12% of the male population 13-24, they 
represent 35% of the AIDS cases for this age group. (CDC 
1989) * v 
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Chairman Miujsr. Our p^el this morning, and we will take all 
the witnesses as one panel, will be made up of Dr. Andrew Sum, 
who k the Director of the Center for Labor Market Studies at 
Northeastern University, Dr. Antoine Garibaldi, who is the Chair- 
man and Associate Professor of Education from Xavier University, 
Dr. Joan Davis Ratteray, who is the President of the Institute of 
Independent Education, Dr. Wade Nobles, who is the Director of 
the Institute for the Advanced Study of Black Family Life and Cul- 
ture from Oakland, California, Dr. Mercer Sullivan, who is the 
Senior Research Associate of Vera Institute for Justice in New 
York; and Donald R. Lewis who is the Director of the Nehemiah 
Project from Annandale, Virginia. 

If you'd come forward— and welcome to the Committee—and 
come up to the witness table, we will take your testimony in the 
order in which I called your name and you appear on the witness 
list. 

Let me begin by welcoming you. Your written statements will be 
placed in the record of this hearing in their entirety and you 
should feel free to proceed in the manner in which you ure most 
comfortable and which you think will best convey to the Commit- 
tee tho essence of your message this morning. 

So, again, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF ANDRE* M. SUM, PH.D., DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 
AMS LABOR MARKET STUDIES, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 
BOSTON, MA 

Dr. Sum. Thank you. 

The focus of my remarks this morning will be on the real annual 
earnings and employment experiences of young black men in the 
1980's, with appropriate comparisons U,Lwben the experiences of 
those young men and other young mal^s in American society and 
with trends in the 1970's. 

Now, the focus of my remarks is young adult men as defined by 
those who are in the 20 to 29 age gtoup. The findings pertain on)., 
to those young men who are members of the civilian, nonin&citu- 
tional population. That means that I'm excluding members of the 
Armed Forces and inmates of jails and prisons. Among young black 
men, approximately eight out of 100 would be members of the 
Armed Forces and approximately five ir. 100 would be member* of 
state, federal or local prisons and jails. So, that 13 percent of the 
population is not taken into consideration in my remarks. 

Now, my remarks will heavily focus on annual earnings. The 
real anrual earnings of youn^, men, I believe, is a desireable indica- 
tor of their labor market success for two reasons. One is the fact 
that one's annual earnings are influenced by a variety of labor 
force factors. How strongly you're attached to the labor force, how 
many weeks and hours of employment you obtain dui ng the year 
and the hourly earnings you received when employed will all influ- 
ence annual earnings. 

Each of those measures is an important measure of labor market 
success by itself, but taken together will influence ones real 
annual earnings during the year. 
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But second, annual earnings also exert a substantive influence 
on living arrangements of young men, their marital status, and the 
economic conditions of their families and children. 

If there' a theme underlying my remarks, I would argue that 
the theme is as follows: that American society over the last 15 
years has been characterized by an extension of the period of eco- 
nomic adolescence, that this extension of the period of economic 
adolescence for young men is characterized by greater difficulties 
in finding year-round full-time employment and getting access to 
career jobs that can support families and children. The extension of 
this period of adolescence has been greater for black men than for 
white and Hispanic men, but has affected all race/ethnic groups. 
Second, the extension of adolescence is much greater among those 
black men with no postsecondary schooling. 

Now, given that, the basic findings in my presentation are as fol- 
lows. If we look at 1987, which is the most recent year for which 
annual earnings data are available, among all 20 to 29 year old 
Wack men, mean earnings during that year was slightly under 
$10,000. 

Now, there's substantial variability in those earnings among 
young black men. The average young black male high school drop- 
out had earnings of about $5600,00, $10,000 for high school gradu- 
ates, and $18,000 for college graduates. Now, I don't want to imply, 
while those real earnings are quite low, that there's been no im- 
provement in the earnings of young black men during the econom- 
ic expansion over the past five years. Since 1982, black men have 
benefited from the expansion of the economy. We estimate that 
real annual earnings o^ young black men are up about 25 percent 
in that 5-year period. 

However, relative to 1979, the previous peak year before the 1980 
recession, black men's earnings were still 15 percent below 1979 
and 28 percent below 1973, 

Now, the patterns for blacL men are similar to those for white 
and Hispanic men. Young white men and young Hispanic men 
have also experienced declines in real annual earnings over this 
time period. However, black males h tt ve fared the worst over the 
past 15 years. The losses in real earnings «mong young black men 
are not uniform. They are most severe among young high school 
dropouts, followed by high school graduateb and then college gradu- 
ates. Males with no postsecondary schooling have been most ad- 
versely affected by all these changes in the economy. 

Now, given those declines in earnings, one has to ask what are 
the sources of those declines. Real earnings of young black men 
have declined from a multiplicity of sources, but the three most im- 
portant ones are the following: 

One is that there has been a rise in the fraction of young black 
men with no reported earnings at all during the year. In 1987, 18 
percent of all black men 20 to years old reported no positive 
earnings. That's double the 1973 level. 

Second, when young black men are employed, they are less likely 
to work year-round, full-time relative to their experiences in the 
early to mid 1970 s. But nearly all that decline among young black 
men has occurred among those with no postsecondary schooling. 
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Third, when young black men are employed, their real hourly 
earnings have fallen, approximately 8 to 10 percent since 1979. But 
again, the wage declines have been most severe among those with- 
out any postsecondary education. 

There are a variety of economic factors and forces at work here, 
but among those that have most adversely influenced young black 
men have been the structural changes in the economy that have 
diminished job opportunities in manufacturing sectors. Contrary to 
much popular wisdom, nearly three out of eight young black men 
were employed in the nation's manufacturing industries in 1973. 
That ratio is down to 20 percent. 

The dominant industries employing young black men in America 
today are retail trade and private services. Those jobs, unfortunate- 
ly* pay annual earnings about 20 to 25 percent below those earned 
by young men in the manufacturing sector. So, shifts in the indus- 
trial structure of jobs have had an adverse effect upon young black 
men, more so than among other groups in American society. 

The decline in the real annual earnings t: young men have had 
a number of devastating effects. One of them is, for example, the 
fact that of all age groups young men in American society are least 
likely to be covered by health insurance. Last year, we estimate 
that about 26 percent of all 20 to 29 year old men had no form of 
health insurance coverage, including Medicaid. But young, minori 
ty men are at greatest risk of having no coverage. Thirty-eight per- 
cent of young black men and 47 percent of Hispanic men lack 
health insurance coverage. 

Among young black males, the absence of health insurance cov 
erage is most severe for those with no postsecondary education. 
About half of all those who dropped out of high school and 40% of 
those who completed high school had no form of health insurance 
coverage. 

Those earnings declines have also had an influence upon family 
living arrangements. In American society, the early to mid 1920's 
have always been formative years in the lives of young men. B> 
age 22, as recently as 1974, half of all young men with a high 
school diploma and high school dropouts would have been married. 
The reductions in annual earnings that have occurred have been 
accompanied by changes in household living arrangements and by 
changes in marital behavior, particularly among black men and 
those with limited schooling. 

Last year, we estimate that about five of every nine young black 
men were still living in households with parents or other relatives. 
Two- thirds of black high school dropouts and half of all black high 
school graduates had not yet formed independent households. 

The effect on marriage has also been devastating. Since 1974, the 
decline in marriage rates among young black men has been most 
substantial. In 1974, the marriage rate among young black men 
was 42 percent. It had fallen to 23 percent by 1988, and the de- 
clines in marriage have been most severe among those black m^n 
without high school diplomas and only 12 years of schooling. Their 
marriage rates have-fallen by half since 1974. 

There is a variety of forces at work here in American society pro- 
ducing those delays in marriage and influencing the lower propor 
tions of young men that are married. Economics is not everything 
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™,J™ Howev ^ r ' our analysis suggests that marriage rates of all 
young men and especially young black men, are most strongly C or- 

- th w r r6 u ear ^ ngS rather than with any other em- 
ployment variable we have. The marriage rates of young black men 
rise uniformly with their real earnings, and somewhfre between 
half to two-thirds of the black/white marriage differences *vTb£ 
black mL dlfferences 151 the real earnings position of young 

Improving the employment and real earnings position of young 
black men will not radically alter their immediate marriage behav- 
ior, but we believe that improving th„ real earnings of you^ng black 
men is necessary for us to strengthen young black family life and 
reduce poverty among young black children 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Dr. Andrew Sum follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Andrew Sum. Pi. .D., Neajl Focc Ci-rTRR k>r Labor 
Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, MA 

Introduction 

The changing nature of the American econoaic landscape in the 
1980 's has been a dii^icu. 1 1 one to assess, given the divergent inpacts 
of sttvctural econoaic change on the eaployaent a.^d earnings situation 
o£ different subgrovps of the Anerican workforce. Our testimony today 
is de ^ned to assess che changing econoaic fortunes of young Black 
aales. Our focus xs on young aales in the 20-29 age -jroup, a critical 
*ge group given the substantial changes that typically occur in the 
vork lives, living anangeaents, aarital status, and childraismg 
responsibilities of youn-} aen as they enter and aove through their 
20* s. While oxr presentation will focus on Black aale experiences in 
eaployaent and real earnings during the 1980* s, coaparisons will be 
aade with the labor carket situation for young Wnite and Kispanic aen 
to place the findings for Black aales in propr.r perspective* In 
addition, we will identify key eaployaent and earnings trends for 
young Black aen in selected educational attainment subgroups to 
highlight substantive differences in the labor market experiences of 
poorly educated and well educated Black nen. 

In analyzing the labor aarket position of young men, there are a 
diverse nuaber of labor force, eaployaent, and earnings measures that 
can be used. We will place priaary enphasis on the real (inflation- 
adjusted} annual earnings of young adjlt aen (20-29) over the 1973-37 
period. Real annual earnings are a critical aeasure of labor aarket 
succers since annual earnings are influenced by one's labor force 
attachment, weeks and hours of eaployaent during the yer, and real 
hour J y wages. Annual earnings also influence the ability of young aen 
to fora independent households, aarry, and support their children at 
an adequate standard of living. 
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The first part of our i-iper traces a*d asresses changes m the 
real annual earningsof young men (20-29 e«r*t of age) at different 
points in tine between 1973 and 1987. Firs tngs for Black nen will be 
coapared to those of other race/ethnic su^Loups, and the divergent 
earnings experiences of sen in different educational groups will be 
highlighted. The second part of our paper is devoted to an 
exanination of the sources r,f these real annual earnings Ganges and 
the role of deaographic and econonic forces in producing these 
earnings patterns. The influence of these ? loynent and earnings 
developsents on the health insurance coverage, household living 
urrangesents, and narital rtatus of young adult sen will be briefly 
exanined in the third section. The final Miction provides a brief 
discussion of our najor policy recoaaendations for inprovmg the long- 
tern eaploynent and earnings prospects of young Black nales over the 
remainder of this century. 
Data Sources 

The estiaates of the annual earnings and eaploynent experiences 
of young sen appearing in this paper are largely based upon the 
authors' analyses of the March Current Population Survey (CPS) public 
use tapes for selected ears fron March 1974 to March 1988. The March 
CPS interviews contain a work experience sappleaent used to track the 
eaploynent experiences and annual earnings of respondents during the 
preceding calendar year. The March 1988 CPS tape contained 
observations on nearly 11,500 civilian nales in the 20-29 age group, 
including nearly 1,040 Black, non-Hispanics. The sanple has been 
weighted to produce population estiaates for the nation as whole. 
Kales serving in the araed forces, those residing in institutions 
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(jails, prisons, mental hospitals), and the homeless are excluded from 
the analysis. The estimates of nominal annual earnings have been 
converted into real 1987 dollars with the use of the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) . 

Trends in the Real Annual Earnings 
of Young Adult Men 

Given that real annual earnings fron employment is in most 
.espects a superior measure by which to gauge and track cnanges m the 
economic well-being of young adult males, we need to assess changes in 
the real annual earnings position of all young males and young Black 
males over the past 15 years. Of all denographic subgroups of 
Ar^rican nales 2i)-64 years old, vouno adult nen ; 20-29 i have suffered 
t e largest abs olute and relative declines in the^r real annual 
earnings since 1973. Within this group, young Black men have fared 
the most poorly. 

For the young adult male population, two further points are 
worthy of emphasis. First, although trends in most major labor market 
outcomes varied by age, race/ ethnic and educational attainment 
subgroup, the losses ±n real annual earnings were not confined to one 
or two particular subgroups. That is, nearly all major subgroups of 
young adult males have suffered declines in their real annual earnings 
position since x*73. Second, within each age and race/ethnic 
subgroup, those young adult males with the least amount of formal 
schooling clearly have fared the fcorst. 

These two findings are highlighted in Table 1, which presents 
data on the mean real ( inf lation-adjusted) annual earnings of 20-29 
year old civilian males in the non-institutional population for the 
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years 1973, 1979, 1982 and 1987. The year 1973 was chosen because lt 
represents the post-war peak in the mean real annual earnings of young 
cen. The year i 9 79 was chosen because it was a pre-recession peak 
year. The nation suffered a severe economic recession in 1982; thus, 
that year represents the botton of an economic cycle. Finally, the 
year 1987 was chosen because it is the nost recent year for which 
annual earnings data are available. The 1983-87 period was one of 
continuous economic and enployraent expansion in the U.S. As can be 
seen in Table 1, the extent to which young men were able to weather 
the stormy 1979-82 period ard prosper during the 1983-87 expansion 
varied widely by demographic subgroup, with Blacks and those with the 
least formal education generally faring the worst. Most subgroups 
experienced severe real earnings losses over the 1979-82 period. 
Moreover, most of then never regained the level of real earnings which 
existed in the previous peak year, 1979, and most subgroups continue 
to obtain real annual earnings substantially below their 1973 levels. 

Among the three major race/ethnic subgroups, young Black, non- 
Hispanic males experienced the largest declines in real annual 
earnings, losing on average $3,700, or 28*, over the 1973-87 period. 
Less severe earnings losses were experienced by Kispanics (20%) and 
White, non-Hispanics (14%). (See chart 1). Although the earnings 
losses for the latter two groups were less severe, they were certainly 
important in their magnitude, highlighting the point that the erosion 
in real annual earnings among young adult males has not been confined 
to young Black males. 

Table l also shows that the extent to which young adult males 
were able to avoid large earnings losses depended substantially on 
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Chart 1: Percent Change in tjbxe Mean. Real Annual 
Earnings of 20-29 Year Old Males, by Race/Ethnic 

Group, U.S., 1973—1987 
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Chart 2: Percent Change in the Mean Real. Annua] 
Earnings "of 20-29 Year Old Males, by Educational 
Attainment, All and Black, non-HisDanics, 

U.S., 1973-1987 
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reported no earnings whatsoever during the calendar year. The rise in 
the fraction of young men with 2ero earnings was particularly severe 
anong young Black males and those with the least amount of formal 
education, other things equal, if higher fractions report no positive 
earnings, mean earnings will fall for the group as a whole. Data on 
the fraction of young males reporting no positive earnings are 
presented in Table 2. For calendar year 1987, 18% of young Black, 
non-Hispanic males reported no positive earnings, a ra*.e twice as high 
as that prevailing in 1973. Although the fraction of young Black, 
non-Hispanic males with no reported earnings has declined from 26% in 
1982 (a year of deep economic recession), the 18% rate of 1987 is 
Still substantial, implying that nearly 1 of every 5 young Black males 
had no attachment to the paid labor force. The 1987 fraction of 
Black, no.i-Hispanic males reporting zero earnings was twice as high as 
that of Hispanics {9.4%) and three times as high as the share of 
White, non-Hispanics (5.7%). Although both Hispanics and White, non- 
Hispanics have experienced increases in the fraction of zero-earners 
relative to 1973, the size of these increases are not nearly as marked 
as those for Black, non-Hispanics. Clearly, employment and training 
policies designed to improve the annual earnings position of young 
Black males will need to address the problems o/ the nearly 1 in 5 
Black men currently excluded from the economic mainstream. 

The fraction of young men with no earnings has increased most 
among those vith the least education (see Table 2) . Among high school 
dropoutu, the proportion with no reported earnings doubled between 
1973 and 1987, rising from 6.5% to 13%. The fraction of high school 
graduates with zero earnings also is higher in the l?30s than it was 
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in 1973. In contrast, those young ,idult males with some college ana 
young college graduates had roughly equivalent fractions zero- 
earners in 1987 and 1973. Within the Black, non-Hispanic population, 
a staggering 3 of 10 high school dropouts reported zero earnings, a 
rate roughly 2.5 tines as high as Black high school graduates and 
nearly 6 tines as high as young Black male college graduates. The 
Black underclass clearly counts many of these low earning Black school 
dropouts as its core members. 

Although the rise in the fraction of zero-earners can explain a 
part of the decline in the real annual earning* of young adult males, 
it clearly cannot explain alt or even a m-iW portion of the decline. 
As can be seen in Table 3, even when we exclude the zero-earners from 
our estimates, moan real earnings fell sharply among employed young 
adult males. The size of the earnings differentials among race/ethnic 
and educational attainment subgroups narrov ;owhat, however, once 
these zero earners are excluded from the totv The mean real annual 
earnings of young Black, non-Hispanic males who were employed at least 
one week during the calendar year dec3,ined by nearly 20% between 1973 
and 1987, a relative decline roughly equal to that of Hispanics 
(18.4%) and somewhat above that for White, non-Hispanics (13.6%). 

The second source of the decline in the mean real annual earnings 
of young men is tho greater difficulties experienced by key subgroups 
of employed young men in securing year-rounu and year-round, full-time 
employment, it is important to emphasize, however, that not all young 
adult subgroups experienced declines, in year-round full-time work. In 
particular, White, non-Hispanics and those young males with post- 
secondary schooling actually experienced increases in wheir year-round 
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' full-tiao employment rates in the late 1980s relative to 1973 (sec 
Tabic 4). 

Anong race/ethnic subgroups, cssployed young Black nalcs suffered 
the aost severe declines. In 1973, 58% of young Black nalcs with sonc 
caployncnt vcrc enploycd year-round, full-tine; however, the fraction 
doing so fell to 54.4% in 1987. Again, young Black high school 
dropouts experienced the largest 'ops in year-round, full- tine 
caployncnt rates, falling fron 61.2% in 1973" to 51.4% in 1987. 

The final source of the doclinc in ncan real annual earnings is 
lower hourly wages for those who were enploycd. Although reliable 
ostinatcs cannot be nadc for 1973, wo can generate estinatcs of the 
ncan real hourly earnings of 20-29 year old ncn for the years 1979 and 
1987. These estinatcs appear i n Tabic 6. As can bo seen, young Black 
Bales experienced an 8% decline, or SO. 65 per hour, in ncan real 
hourly earnings over the 1979-87 period. Although the absolute and 
relative size of t*s ncan real hourly earnings doclinc was lowest for 
young Black nalcs, their ncan real hourly earnings was far below that 
received by Whito, non-Hispanics. 

Young Bale high school dropouts ^*i n experienced the largest 
relative decline in their hourly wage position, experiencing a 19% 
drop in their ncan real hourly earnings. Voung high school graduates 
followed next, experiencing a 17% decline, in contrast, young college 
graduate* actually posted gains in ncan real hourly earnings, rising 
on average by 4%. 

To sua up the discussion thus far, the ccononic well-being of 
young adult rales (20-29) x n the U.S. has deteriorated m a nurber of 
inportant respects since 1973. This developncnt represents a ra;jor 
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reversal of the situation dun. 4 the preceding 14 year period. 
Between X0l9 and i***S, the nean real annuil earnings of yOunq rxn u8* 
29; increased by 27% and anong young Black ncn by Although the 

earnings declines since 1973 have occurred anong nearly all rajor 
subgroups o* young ncn, they nave been core severe anong Blacks whan 
Whites and particularly devastating for those with the least .mount ot 
schooling. Ansona nany nalo subgroups, and particularly anong voung 
Slack nales, large increases in the fraction with zero earnings, a 
decreased ability to find year-round and year-round full -t me 
enploynent and reductions in real hourly wages have contributed to 
these real earnings losses. 

The underlying caut>es of the above enploynent and earnings 
developments are diverse and difficult to disentangle. It does seen 
clear, howcvci f that quantitative and qualitative changes in the 
supply side of the la**^r narket cannot explain nuch of the nagnitudc 
or tining of declines in the labor narket fortunes of younq adult 
sales. In quantitativu terns, the growing absolute and relative 
nunoers of young ncn could explain part of their lavor narket 
difficulties until the early 1980s; however, the recent de.^ncs in 
the absolute and relative sire of the age cohort should be a force 
acting to raise relative enploynent opportunities <*nd earnings rathei 
than lowering then. Xn relative teres, tha fraction of 20-C4 year 
sales accounted for by nales in the 2C-29 age group rose gradually 
i ja 29.61 in 1973 to a high of 31.5% in 198?. Since then, this 
fraction has been declining, falling to a low o< 2a. 2% by 1908. The 
dtfclinins absolute and relative size of this ag<. _ohort night be 
described a:, >\ unique "window of opportunity" through which rates oi 
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access to jobs, training and real earnings opportunities night be 
improved . 

Qualitatively, there is little reason to believe that the current 
cohort of young adult males is either less educated or substantially 
less literate than 15 years ago. i n fact, higher fractions of young 
adult nen are staying in high school through graduation than was the 
case in 1973 and 1979. This is particularly true among : 'oung Black 
males. The fraction of young Black nen categorized as high school 
dropouts has dropped significantly from 29.8% in March 1974 to 19.4% 
in March 1983. 

In considering the potential demand side causes of the decline in 
the economic fortunes of young adult nales, the experience of the 
1982-1987 period has shown that sustained economic growth by itself is 
necessary but not sufficient for solving the enployment and earnings 
problems of key subgroups of young men, especially Blacks, Hispanics 
and those with n o post-secondary schooling. Despite the smaller size 
of the age cohort and the large numbers of net new jobs that have been 
created since the national econonic recessions of 1980 and 1981-82 
real earnings of many young nales today lag well behind their 1973 and 
1979 levels, in short, the problem does not seen to be one of 
generally insufficient job creation although there are clearly pockets 
in sone of our central cities and non-metropolita£ areas where a lack 
of jobs does pose significant problems. The nain problem is that the 
jobs being created are markedly different i n a number of inportant 
respects than the jobs of the past that provided career paths for nany 
young nen with no formal schooling beyond high school. 

One important difference is the changing industrial distribution 
of new job opportunities, a long occurring development which has 
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accelerated soaewhat in the 1980s. Evidence indicates that part of 
the declining labor aarket fortunes of young aen with 12 or fever 
years of schooling has been attributable to deaand side shifts in the 
industrial coaposition of new 30b opportunities, given the lower real 
earnings and nore liaited training and advanceaent potential that 
often characterize these ne*-t opportu*-»*wxes. Substantial enployrent 
losses in the nation's aanuf acturing sector in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s renoved an laportant source of well-paying jobs for young 
xaen, particularly young Black aen # who had become core concentrated 
than White aen in the nanuf acturing sector by the early 1970s. In 
1973, 3 of every 8 enployed Black nales aged 20-29 were employed in 
the r ion's nanuf actui .nig sector, a ratio which fell to 1 in 5 by 
1987 (see Table 5) . The shift of Black nen out of the durable 
manufacturing sector was particularly dranatic, with their share 
falling fron 25% in 1973 to 10% in 1987. In 1987, the .retail trade 
and service industries were the dominant employers of young Black nen. 
The share of young Black nales enployed in retail trade rose fron 10% 
in 1973 to 21% in 1987, while the share working in service industries 
increased fron 17% to nearly 27%. 

In an above average fraction of the newer jobs i*» the retail 
trade and service sectors, the snail size of firas, the contingent 
nature of the eaploynent relationship and the structure of firas' 
internal labor narkets do not often pernit foraal or mforaal on-the- 
job training. Occupational upgrading and changes in job content that 
would facilitate higher productivity are relatively uncoanon. Slow 
productivity growth and actual productivity declines in a nunber of 
such industries have not allowed the ^eal wage growth necessary for 
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rising real earnings. The 1987 Bean annual earnings of 20-29 year old 
sales euployed in retail trade and service sectors were 25% to 30% 
less than those of nales working in nanuf* turing industries. 

These structural changes in the industr al distribution of job 
opportunities are not the only explanation for declining earnings 
anong young nen. There have also been inportant changes m 
occupational staffing patterns within industries and fires, including 
nanufacturing, which have tended to benefit those *ith greater anounts 
of fornal schooling. Although these changes have enabled substantial 
numbers of net new jobs to be created for young adults in the 
professional, nanagerial and technical occupations, these 3 obs for the 
nost part require at least several years of post-secondary education. 
Young nale high school dropouts and high school graduates have faced a 
dwindling supply of career jobs offering the real earnings 
opportunities available to then in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

L*CK of Health Tnsn r »n^ 
Coverage Anono V^ypg ffr?g<? 

The enplcynent and earnings difficulties of young adult aen, 
especially ninority nales and high school dropouts, tend to be 
associated with other econonic and social problens, including a lack 
of any forn of health insurance coverage. While 35 to 37 nillion 
Americans of all ages lack health insurance or Medicaid coverage, the 
absence of any f Drn of health insurance coverage is nost acute anong 
young adults, since health insurance coverage arong young nen is 
closely tied to their enploynent position and access to career jobs, 
those young nales experiencing the nost severe enploynent problens are 
least likely to be covered by a health insurance plan 
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During March 1988, we conservatively estimate that 26% of all 20- 
29 year old males in^the nation's civilian non-institutional 
population were not covered by a health insurance plan, including 
Medicaid. Minority males were at greatest risk of not being covered 
by health insurance. (Chart 3). Three of every 8 young Black nales 
lacked health insurance coverage as did 46% of Hispanic sen in the 
sane age group. Among young Black nen, the likelihood of being 
covered by health insurance varied snarply by years of schooling 
completed, a finding that was expected, given the substantial 
variations in real earnings and access to year round, full time jobs 
among young Black nen with different amounts of schooling. Nearly 1 
of every 2 young Black male school dropouts had no health ir*~**ance 
coverage versus 40% of high school graduates and 22% of Black college 
graduates. 

Those young nen at greatest risk of health problens including 

substance abuse are unfortunately the least likely to be covered by 

any forn of health insurance. Linited real earnings and the absence 

of such essential employee benefits as health insurance also decreases 

the attractiveness of such nen as narriage partners. 

Changing Living Arranoenents and 
Marital Status of Younc Black Men 

As noted earlier, the early 20 's traditionally have been a 

formative period in the lives of young adult nen as they cade the 

transition fron the frequently unstructured youth labor aarket to 

career jobs. As their real arnings increased, young nen in each 

educational attainment and race/ ethnic group were nore likely to forn 

independent households, become named, and raise children. As the 

real earnings position of most young nen deteriorated, the length of 
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Claart_3: JPercent of 20- 29 Year Old Males With 
No Health Insurance Coverage, by Race/Ethnic 
Group and Black, non-Hispanic by Educational 
Attainment, U.S., March 1988 
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tine to forn independent households and narry has increased. Again, 
this phenonenon has occurred anong all najior subgroups of young adult 
Dales, however, those with the least fornal schooling have been nost 
affected by these developments (Table 7 and Chart 4> . During March 
1988, over half of all Black Den 20-29 years old were living in 
fanilies with cne or both parents or with other relatives in vhich 
they were not the household head. The living arrangements of young 
Black nen varied widely by their fornal schooling. Two-thirds of 
young Black Dale aropouts and half of young Black high school 
graduates renamed in a hoDe with their parents or other relatives 
versus only one-third of Black college graduates. The prolonged 
period of econoaic adolescence has adversely affected the ability f a 
growing nunber of young Black nen to live independently of their 
parents or other adult relatives. 

Movenent of young nales into independent living quarters 
typically has been acconpanied by changes m their narital status. As 
recently as 1974, a sinple najority of all nale high school graduates 
and dropouts would have been named and living with their spouses by 
age 22. Since then, the age at which a najority of young nale school 
dropouts and graduates becone narried has risen to 27. The fraction 
of 20-29 year old Dales who were narried and living with their spouses 
has declined fron 53% in 1974 to 34% in 1988 (Table 8) . The relative 
rate of decline in the narriage shares was nost pronounced for young 
Black nen, especially those young Black nen with 12 or fewer years of 
fomal schooling. By March 1988, only 23% of Black, non-Hispanic nen 
between the ages of 20-29 were narrjed versus 35% and 36% of Whites 
and Hispanics, respectively. Only 1 of 6 Black nale high school 
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Chart 4: Percent of 20— 29 Year 01d_Mal.es Who 
Were Living With P'a r e ri t s " "or Other Relatives, by 
Race/Ethnic Group and Black, non-Hispanic by 
Educational Attainment, U.S., March 1 988 
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dropouts and l of 4 high school graduates were named and living with 
their spouses during that month (chart 5). 

The declines in the marriage rates of young adult men are likely 
attributable to a variety of factors, including the improved labor 
market position of many well-educated women -hanging cultural and 
social attitudes toward early marriages, and the increasing number of 
young adults sharing living quarters as partners before marriage. 
While recognizing the diversity of forces at play, we believe that the 
declines in the real earnings of key subgroups of young men, primarily 
those with no post-secondary schooling, have played a substantive 
role. Annual earnings of young Black men are strongly associated with 
their marital status, (chart 6). Durin? 1987, only 3% of young Black 
men with no earnings and 7% of young Black men (18-29) with earnings 
between 1 and $5,000 were married. This ratio increases consistently 
with the level of earnings, rising to 29% for those with earnings 
between $lo and $15,000, to 39% for those with earnings between 
$15,000 and $20,000, and to over 50* for those Black men with annual 
earnings over $20,000. Real annual earnings of young Black men, 
especially those with no post-secondary schooling, are more strongly 
correlated with their marital status than any employment variable over 
the past 15 years. 

Delays i n the age at first marriage may be quite desirable if 
they lead to no re stable and lasting family relationships and if they 
are not accompanied by undesirable social side effects. 
Unfortunately, for a significant fraction of young Black men, the 
postponement of marriage has not been accompanied by a delay i n 
fatherhood. Robert Lerr^n recently has estimated that one of four 
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Chart 5: Percent of 20-29 Year Old^Males Who 
Were Married and Living With Their Spouses, by 
Race/Ethnic Group and Black, non-Hispanic by 
Educational Attainment, U.S., March 1988 
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Chart 6: Percent of 18 — 29 Year Old Black, • 
non-Hispanic Males Who Were Married and Living 
With Their Spouses, by Level of Earnings in --- 
1986, U.S., March 1987 
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younq Black Bon have becone unwed fathers by age 26. The econonic 
position of these unwed nothers and their children is extrenely 
tenuous, an d a relatively high fraction then are at risk of long- 
tern poverty in the absence of narriage ox substantially strengthened 
labor narket attachnent. 

Inproving the real earnings position of young Black nen nay not 
radically alter their innediate narriage behavior; however, it should 
increase the likelihood that fathers will narry the Bothers of their 
children or contribute to their financial support in a BO re 
substanti e Banner. Either way, a strengthened real earnings position 
for young Black Ben should pronote fanily cohesion and reduce the 
poverty probleBs of young Black children. These are highly desirable 
national goals for the renainder of this century. 
Conclusions nn<\ no^onrmnrtsHpnff 

The above discussions have noted the existence of persistent and 
serious earnings probleas anong young Black Bales during the 1980 's, 
with real earnings deficiencies nost severe anong those young Black 
Bale adults with no post-secondary schooling. Real earnings probleas 
of Africa's young sen, however, are not by any Bea n s confined to 
Blacks; however, they clearly have fared worst in the Kew Anerican 
Econony of the 1980 's. 

The earnings problens of young Black nen are attributable to a 
nuBber of different factors, including continued educational and 
literacy deficiencies, their nore li-ited work exposure during their 
teen years and early 20 -s. the Bore depressed econoaic environncnts in 
which they reside, the industrial and occupational eaploynent shifts 
that have taken place in the national econony, and the relatively low 
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earnings opportunities available to Black nales in a nunber of the 
expanding industrial sectors. Effectively addressing this set of 
enploynent and earnings problems will be a conpiex and formidable 
task; however, at this juncture in our history, the nation can ill 
afford to ignore the substantial personal and social costs 
accompanying the enploynent and earnings difficulties of many young 
Black nen. Anelioratlng these conditions will require coordinated and 
continuous actions and investments on a variety of fronts, wxth shared 
responsibilities for such investments among these young men, their 
families, the nation's primary and secondary schools, our training 
.institutions, private a.nd public employers, and the state and nationai 
government. Among the no^t ^mpostant changes needed to strengthen the 
enploynent and earnings position of young Black nales are the 
following: 

(i) Further reductions in the proportion of young Black nen who 
enter adulthood without a high school d^plona. Substantive progress 
has been achieved in this area over the past 15 "ears; however, 
approxinately 1 of 5 young Black nales (20-29) still lacked a high 
school diplona in 1988. While keeping then in high school, nore 
intensive efforts nust be nade to bolster their basic literacy 
proficiencies and provide then with greater exposure to the labor 
market. 

(ii) Young P'.ack high school graduates not going on to college 
continue to expv ence major problens in gaining access to full-time, 
year round jobs in their early adult years and, thereby, obtain 
limited real earnings. Lack of substantive training and earnings 
opportunities reduces the quantity and quality of the work experience 
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that they bring with then into their nid-20's, di«unishi the economic 
rcvards associated with staying in school, and increases the relative 
attractiveness of illegal ccononic activities. A strengthened school- 
to-work transitior -,ystcn that would organize job and training 
opportunities for *V of the nation's high school graduates, but 
especially Black nalcs, is clearly needed* 

(iii) Increased weeks and hours of work by thcnselves can boost 
the real annual earnings of nany young Black ren. however, greater 
attention oust al3o be paid to the productivity of young nalcs. 
Sustained productivity gains, especially in the trade and private 
service sectors, are key to raising the real hourly wages of young 
sen. The frequent linited availability of structured training 
opportunities for the non-college educated worker and the near 
corspletc absence of apprenticeship opportunities m the above sectors 
reduce the potential for young ncn to acquire the training sreadth and 
depth needed to raise their productivity and support higher real wages 
and norc remunerative fringe benefit packages. A najor expansion of 
post-secondary cooperative work/ school programs and apprenticeship 
opportunities for young sen in these industries should be established 
as a national policy goal between now and tho year 2000. Too many of 
our existing enployncnt and training programs provide "braef 
encounters" with young ncn that are frequently benign but of linited 
effectiveness as a tool for substantially boosting earnings. 

(iv) While the enployncnt and earnings experiences of young Black 
nale college graduates renain quite favorable in comparison to their 
counterparts with only a high school diplona, there renam substantial 
gaps between the college attendance and graduation rates of young 
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Black and Khite, non-Hispanic aaics. During March 1588, nearly 37% of 
White, non-Hispanic raales 18-24 years old either were attending 
college or wore a four-year colics graduate. In comparison, only 24* 
of Black, non-Hispanic males *ire either enrolled in college or a 
college graduate. Further efforts to reduce these college enroling it 
rate differentials must be nade if BlacK/White male earnings ga^^ are 
to be narrowed over the remainder of this century. 

(v) The declines in the real earnings position of nany young 
Black men have been accompanied by changes in their living 
arrangement-, their narital status, and the structure of you,.^ Black 
families. Economic forces are not the only ones at work here; 
however, given the associations between the real earnings and marital 
status of young Black no, , we believe that an improvement in the real 
earnings position of y Jung Black Ben holds the key to improvements xn 
the economic and social position of young Black families and their 
children. Renewed efforts to strengthen young family life through 
expanded housing support, health insurance coverage, child care, and 
tax crodits for children should accompany efforts to inprove the 
employment and real earnings situation aaong the nation's young Black 
men. Investing in families as units and strengthening the financial 
position of young married couple families with children should be 
assigned a national priority with clear quantifiable objectives for 
the Year 2000. 
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Tflfr i g 1 ; — Trends in the Mean RoM Annual Earnings of 20-29 y ear old 
Civilian MflTes, fr y fige gufrarow. Racc.'Fthnic Group and EducaM^ y, 
te tflinrent, i/.$ tJ Selected Years 1973-1987 tin 19S7 Doli*r<M 



Age: 



1973 



1979 



1982 



1987 



Absolute percent 
Change change 

1973-87 1573-87 



All, 20-29 

20-24 

25-29 



$17,341 $16,067 $12,842 $14,255 -3086 
$12,610 $12,069 $ 8,939 $ 9 464 -3146 
$22,611 $20,391 $16,808 $1S,„30 -4 221 



-17.8% 
-24.9% 
-18.7% 



Race/ Ethnic 
Group: 

White, non-Hispanic $18,118 $17,014 
Black, non-Hispanic $13,273 $11,280 
Hispanic $14,330 $13,240 



$13,903 $15,508 
$ 7,671 $ 9,595 
$10,576 $H 483 



-2610 
-3678 
-2847 



-14.4% 
-27.7% 
-19.9% 



Educational 
Attainment: 



H.S. Dropouts $14,650 

H.S. Graduates $19,568 

Sone college $18,052 

College Graduates $23,640 



$12,347 
$17,634 
$18,022 
$22,083 



$ 8,590 
$13,614 
$15,229 
$20,466 



$ 9,539 
$14,661 
$1S938 
$^3, 321 



-5111 
-4 907 
-2114 
- 319 



-34.9% 
-25.1% 
-11.7% 
- 1.3% 



White, non-Hispanic: 
H.S. Dropouts $16,525 
H.S. Graduates $20,217 
Soae College $18,305 
College Graduates $23,802 



$13,710 
$18,600 
C18,443 
$22,291 



$ 9,678 
$14,521 
$16,136 
$21,012 



$10,851 
$15,783 
$16,467 
$23,958 



-5674 
-4434 
-1838 
+ 156 



-34.3% 
-21.9% 
-10.0% 
► 0.7% 



Black, non-Hispanic: 

H.S. Dropouts $10,003 

H.S. Graduates $13,740 

Sone college $15,^72 

College Graduates $22,543 

Hispanic: 

H.S. Dropouts $12,365 

H.S. Graduates $16,655 

Soae College $17,566 

College Graduates $22,333 



$ 8,221 
$12,266 
$16,179 
$19,281 



$11,352 
$15,420 
$16,100 
$20,095 



$ 4,456 
$ 8,610 
$10,118 
$14,611 



$ 8,869 
$12,413 
$13,761 
$13,629 



$ 5,608 
$10,112 
$13,239 
$17,743 



$ 9,151 
$12,686 
$15,102 
$19,595 



-4395 
-5628 
-2333 
-4800 



-3214 
-3969 
-2464 
-2738 



Note: Data on educational attainment excludes those who cited 
school as their najor activity in March. 



-43.9% 
-35.8% 
-15.0% 
-21.3% 



-26.0% 
-23.8% 
-14.0% 
-12.3% 
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Tfl*T« ?t Percent of 20-29 Y«ar Old Civilian Kales Vho Feoortfld Zero 
r»mlnai. bv Age SJboraup. Ra ce/Ethnic Cro\iP and Educational Attalnrer.t. 

Abso ute 
Chang*, 

1222 1221 198? 1973-87 



Ago: 
0-29 

25-29 3.5% 4.7% 8.7% 6.2% +2.7 



All, 20-29 5.6% 6.5% 10.6% 8.0% +2.4 

30-24 7-5% 8.1% 12.5% 10.0% +2.5 



fttct/Ethnlc 
Croup t 

White, non-Hispanic 4.9% 4.9% 8.0% 5.7% +0.8 

Blacfc, non-Hispanic 9.2% 14.9% 26.1% 18.3% +9.1 

HUpanic 7.2% 7.7% 11.2% 9.4% +2.2 

Educational 
*€talnsent: 

H.S. Dropouts 6.5% 10.3% 17.4% 13.0% +6.5 

H.S, Graduates 3.2% 3.1% 7.4% 5.5% +2.3 

Sons ColUgo 3.1% 3.2% 5.2% 3.4% +0.3 

College Graduates 2.4% 2.1% 4.0% 2.4% 0.0 



Vhite, non-Hispanic: 

H.S. Dropouts 5.0% 8.1% 13.6% 10.7% +5.7 

H.S. Graduates 2.9% 2.0% 5.7% 3.8% +0.9 

soaa College 3.2% 2.8% 3.7% 2.8% -0.4 

College Graduates 2.2% 1.8% 3.0% 1.8% -0.4 

Black, non -Hispanic: 

H.S. Dropouts 12.3% 19.6% 38.3% 30.7% +18.4 

H.S. Graduates 4.4% 9.7% 18.8% 13.0% +8.6 

S0=e Collegs 2.5% 6.0% 14.1% 7.2% +4.7 

college Graduates 2.1% 4.0% 17.6% 5.2% +3.1 

Hispanic l 

H.S. Dropouts 6.1% 7.2% 11.0% 8.0% +1.9 

H.S. Graduates 5.2% 4.0% 4.6% 8.1% +2.9 

Son* College 3.4% 2.9% 4.3% 3.8% +0.4 

College Graduates 0.0% 3.9% 10.0% 4.0% +4.0 

Kote: Data on educational attainment excludes those who cited 
school as their sajor activity in March. 
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Table 3» 



c i vilian Kil«re& g ^ ffiVA^ , 



Age: 

All, 20-29 

20-24 

25-29 



1221 



$18,321 
$13,593 
$23,344 



1972 



$17,144 
$13,104 
$21,347 



$14,300 
$10,187 
$18,262 



1987 



$15,549 
$10,493 
$19,548 



Absolute Percent 
Change change 
1973-S7 1973-S7 



-2872 
-3100 
-3796 



-15.71 
-22.81 
-16.3% 



8ac«/££hnic 
Croup; 

White, non-Hispanic $18,980 
Black, non-Hispanic $14,602 



Hispanic 



$15,469 



$17,861 
$13,238 
$14,311 



$15,021 
$10,370 
$11,918 



$16,393 
$11,741 
$12,623 



-2587 
-2*61 
-2846 



-13.6% 
-19.6% 
•18.4% 



Educational 
Attainment: 



U.S. Dropouts $15,545 $13,705 

H.S. Graduate* $20,196 $18,193 

So=e COlltCc $18,605 $18,537 

Collegt Graduates $24,182 (22,488 



$10,366 
$14,624 
$16,001 
$21,208 



$10,941 
$15,464 
$16,464 
$23,861 



-4604 
-4732 
-2141 
- 321 



-29.6% 
-23.4% 
-11.5% 
- 1.3% 



White, non-Hispanic: 

H.S. Dropouts $17,255 $14,875 $11,134 $12,109 

H.S. Graduates $20,789 $18,980 $15,291 $16,349 

Soae Collage $18,850 $18,875 $16,686 $16,900 

College Graduates $24,319 $22,625 $21,538 $24,375 



-5146 
-4440 
-1950 
+ 56 



-29.8% 
-21.4% 
-10.3% 
+ 0.2* 



Black, non-Hispanic: 

H.S. Dropouts $11,203 $10,131 $ 7,218 $ 8,093 -3110 -27.8% 

H.S. Graduates $16,553 $13,574 $10,603 $11,626 -4927 -29 8% 

Sobo College $16,188 $17,178 $11,786 $14,274 -1914 -11.8% 

Colleg4 Graduates $23,017 $20,079 $17,737 $18,710 -4307 -18.7% 

Hispanic: 

H.S. Dropouts $13,203 $12,179 $ 9,967 $ 9,935 -3268 -24.8% 

H.S. Graduate* $17,570 $16,061 $13,010 $13,736 -3834 -21.8% 

Sc=e College $18,180 $16,577 $14,373 $15,669 -25U -13.8% 

College; Graduates $22,333 $20,904 $20,699 $20,402 -1931 - 8.6% 

Kote; Data on educational attainment excludes those who cited 
school as their aajor activity in K&rch. 
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Tafrlt 4: — Percent of Ermlovwd 20-29 ye ar old elv<n»n hmm who y fl M 
Eroloved ruH-Tlgw Year Round, bv Koa Subgroup. Rac»/Eth^lc_Groun »rvi 
Educational Attainment. U.S.. Se lected Vnrs 1973-19^ 



Ago: 

All, 20-39 

20-24 

25-29 



1973 



60.1% 
47.7% 
73.1% 



1979 



58.9% 
47.7% 
70.5% 



52.0% 
39*8% 
63.8% 



1987 



60.4% 
46.3% 
72.1% 



Absolute 
Change, 



tO. 3 
-1.4 
-1.0 



Race/gthnic 

'Croup I 

Vhlte, non-Hispanic 60.4% 

Slack, non-Hispanic 53.1% 

Hispanic 60.6% 



60.0% 
53.6% 
54.4% 



53.3% 
45.0% 
50.5% 



61.9% 
54.4% 
59.8% 



♦ 1.5 
-3.7 
-0.$ 



Educational 
Attainments 

H.S. Dropouts <1.2% 50.6% 43.0% 51.4% -9.8 

H.S. Graduates 7C.5% 65.7% 56.5% 68.3% -2.2 

Sone Collage 61.5% 64.2% 58.4% 65.0% 43.5 

College Graduates 66. s% 71.5% 70.2% 72.7% +6.3 

finite, non-Hispanic 

H.S. Dropouts 63*1% 51.7% 43.5% 52.5% -10.6 

H.S. Graduates 71.3% 67.1% 58.0. 70.2% -lxl 

Soaa Collage 61.5% 64.5% 59.5% 65.4% 43.9 

College Graduates 66.0% 72.3% 71.0% 73.8% 47.8 



Black, non-Hispanic 

H.S. Dropouts 55. 2% 44.6) 34.6% 35.9% -19.3 

H.S. Graduates 66.1% 56.9% 45.1% 61.5% -4.C 

Sosc College 58.5% 66.9% 54.7% 62.4% 43.? 

College Graduates 72.2% 66.6% 71.6% 65.3% -6.9 

Hispanic 

H.S. Dropout* 59.4% 50.6% 47*9% 56.6% -2.8 

H.S. Graduates 67.4% 62.6% 56.7% 64.5% -2.9 

Sone College 63.6% 57.7% 57.0% 67.4% 43.8 

College Graduates 70.4% 53.0% 53.6% 69.1V -1.3 



Mote: 



Data on educational att&lnnent excludes those who cited 
school as their aajor activity in March. 
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Tabl« 3i Percent Dlstrjhurlon of Em>1ovo<i ?o-29 y«» r n \g civin^ M fl ^ ft 
by .. Major ind u st r y 9f - to iafl^g ^ftiA_ During ^a^ i t ^ ^j^g^ ^ 

His panic. U.--... 1973 and lOfi fc 



ERIC 



ALL BLACK, NON-HISPANIC 

1573 I?S7. 19?3 1987 



Fan, Forestry, 
fishing, Mining 


4.8% 


5.2% 


3.5% 


3.6% 


Const suet ion 


11,9% 


13«0% 




8.4% 


Manufacturing, Ml 
Durable Hfg. 
Kondurablo Mfg. 


29.2% 
19.1% 
10.1% 


21.3% 
13.0% 
3.3% 


36.7% 
24.2% 
12.5% 


20.1% 
10.4% 
9,7% 


Transp. ,Coaa. ,Util. 


7,7% 


7.1% 


9.8% 


8.3% 


Vnolesale Trade 


4.8% 


5.0% 


4,6% 


2.8% 


Retail Trade 


15.1% 


19.5% 


10.2% 


21.0% 


Finance, Insurance, 
ftaal r.ttate 


3.8% 


4.2% 


3.0% 


4.3% 


Services 


17.8% 


:i.4% 


17.0% 


26.5% 


Public Adit in. 


4.8% 


3.3% 


6.4% 


4.9% 
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.. ?*?)? *L i n * h9 K * an p i Qal Ho " r]Y Earnlngg of 20 -29 v«ar oid 

Civilian Males Who Were Enolovd at T.east Ona W eo y During the Vi»«r. bv 
Face/Ethnic group, and Educational Atta^pn*^, 1973 and 1987 fin 1Q87 

PQllarfil 

Absolute Percent 
Change Change 

1923 193? 1973-87 1973-87 

Age; 

All, 30-39 $9,40 $8.31 -$1.09 -11.6% 



Ract/Ef.hnic 
Group : 

White, non-Hispanic $9.67 
Black, non-Hispanic $7.92 
Hispanic $8.18 



$8.62 -$1.05 -10.9% 

$7.27 -$0.65 - 8.2% 

$6.92 -$1.26 -15.4% 



Educational 
f Attainments 

H.S. Dropout* 
H.$. Graduates 
Soae college 
college Graduates 



$7.79 $6.32 

$9.41 $7.81 

$9.60 $8.62 

$11.32 $11.75 



-$1.47 -18.9% 

-$1.60 -17.0% 

-$0.98 -10.2% 

+$0.43 + 3.8% 



tfote* Data on educational attainment excludes those who cited 
school as their major activity in March. 
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- Tabl« 7 

forCQIft gf ?0-2 9 Yfgr Old Mai es Who Worj 
Living With Parents or O ther Balnt;lveg r by 
Ragf /Ethnic Grout) and Edu cational Attainment, 
March 1974, March 1930. an d March igftft 

(A) (B) (C) 

March March March 
g r gUP 1974 lSLSfi 198ft 

A11 32.1 36.7 40.5 
*ac«/Efchn.f g 

o White, not Hispanic 30.7 33.5 38.3 

0 Black, not Hispanic 44. 1 48.5 52.5 

0 5f»P anic 30.0 30,7 39.6 

o Other, n ot Hispanic 31.3 47.3 50.2 

Educational Att T i^ nTTmn t 

o Enrolled in School 
o tess than 12 
o 12 
o 13-15 
o 16 or Moro 

Black, not; wiaoanig 

o Enrolled i n school 
o Less than 12 
o 12 
o 13-15 
o 16 or ttora 



C8.9 


72.4 


73.4 


30.1 


36.9 


41.7 


28.0 


33.7 


39.5 


28.6 


28.6 


36.5 


16.4 


16.9 


22.7 



74.1 


70.9 


85.7 


52.9 


58.4 


66.7 


37.1 


47.4 


49.9 


32.5 


32.1 


33.8 


28*4 


21.6 


36.5 



•* 4 
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labia 8 

Percent of 20-29 Ytar old mm<h. ^ 0 ArQ M »rri ft d fl ni 



GrOMP.ftnd Educ^^m Att a ltiTn ffr fe. 
March 198Q fi n H March 1988 



All 

Race/Eth nic Group 

o White/ not Hispanic 
o Black, not Hispanic 
o Hispanic 

o Other, not Hispanic 

Educational &tfcflinafln& 

o Enrolled in School 

o Less than 12 

o 12 

O 13-15 

o 16 or More 



(A) 
March 

53.3 



54.9 
41.5 
55.1 
33.7 



(B) 
March 

42.4 



43.7 
29.1 
49.7 
34.9 



(C> 

March 
1989 

33.9 



35.4 
23.0 
36.5 



15.9 


9.2 


3.2 


58.8 


47.4 


37.5 


60.4 


47.6 


37.8 


52.0 


42.7 


34.3 


60.9 


41.4 


38.4 



(D) 

Percent Chance 
1974-88 

•36.4% 



-35.5 
-45.6 
-33.8 
-27.1 



-48.5 
-36.3 
-37.4 
-34.1 
-37.0 



o< Enrolled in school 

o Less than 12 

O 12 

o 13-15 

o 16 or More 



13.6 


5.6 


4.2 


35.1 


25.7 


16.1 


51.1 


33.3 


25.0 


43.4 


35.3 


29.8 


47.5 


41.3 


37.9 



"69.1 
-54.2 
-51.1 
-31.4 
-20.3 
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Chairman Miller. Dr. Garibaldi. 



STATEMENT OF ANTOINE GARIBALDI, PH.D., CHAIRMAN AND AS 

^ZJwT* ° F educat1on ' XAX R umv A ERs^; 

hi?hi,Vht R J B f ALDI -Ar uld . l ike S ? se , mv °P enin S few minutes to 
highlight a few of the points which I've made in my written testi- 
mony regarding the importance of education to the future vocation- 

centrafdtS earnmg P ° tential ° f many y0Ung black men in our 
The education problems of these young men begin earlv are 
mul , faceted and require the collective action of parfnts, teachers! 

SS vT%T U - S and - the lai P r societv t0 ameliorate the situ^ 
«S;SJf 1 18 a P"mary key to improving their self-concept, 

£n «~ w^ em i acade , miC . abi ity , and their fut « re ec onomic oppS 
ft? lties J Without an education, they will not be able to compel in 

SSISS^S a u d th . 6 l0 ? ger T delav in ^dressing the symptoms 
St ?Se?vl 1 % S ^f tl0n, greater the probability becomes 
that fewer young black men will have emp byable skills and more 
black families will be fragmented and headed by single mother? 

m ,TiJ e h<!i UCatl0n and moti . v a ti ? n of these young men, therefore, 
must become a moral and civic imperative. 

tht rJLJfn i Stat6d i n ^ my r b S ef f ummar y of a few of the statistics of 
the New Orleans study of black males which I chaired in 1987-88 

c££3^e?? n A^ f^™^ 0 ™** 1 * represented in almost all 
categories of academic failure. They accounted for 58 percent of the 
non-promotions 65 percent of the suspensions, 80 percent of the ex! 
pulsions and 45 percent of the dropouts in New Orleans even 
though they represented only 43 percent of the total XrpopX- 

These signs of academic failure are very similar all across the 
country and most of these students begin toshow signs oSemic 
felure as early as the third and fourth grades. Thes! regresSc in 
educational performance inevitably lead to their droDrin* out or 
bemg suspended for behavioral problems as eariy 2TC£n£ 

I might also note that there have been an average of 194 000 
Een yeai 68 ^ WaCk maleS in C ° llege over lach of these 
Obviously there is much to be done if we are sincerely committed 

StSff^i^ Catl ? na l e , XCellen ^ e and realIstic vocatioLlTpportu 
Sose thJt we °»ale studente. To solve this crisis situation*? pro- 
pose that we must first raise the r academic expectations and 
achievement; second bridge the gap between the P perceS 
£&^SV > ^ iC i and blaCk male Students ' abilities and ispl 

^Z%ni^fo£ voWe parents and the community in the »i 

With respe^ to raising their academic expectations and achieve- 
ments they must be challenged and taught to believe thai t thev can 
succeed. These expectations must be nurtured and 1 rSorcTd by 
parents, by teachers, by the black community particularly and bl 

dailv a wffh%l 0 f 1 R aS ^ e11 ' T n th ? ugh black males must ind 
daily with the distractions of negative peer pressure which commu- 
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nicates the message that schooling is not important and with the 
lure of immediate gratification and peer group recognition ti.at 
come from engaging in illicit activities, as well as by the implicit 
and explicit messages of the media where "successful black males" 
are portrayed primarily as athletes and entertainers. 

I am optimistic and hopeful that they can succeed as long as we 
reinstill and reinforce the importance of an education to their long 
term financial stability. The more permanent rewards of delayed 
gratification can be internalized by these young men if, and only if, 
we recognize, promote and reward their academic achievement in 
bchuul in the same waj that we acknowledge their athletic prowess. 

Tangible forms of recognition, as well as opportunities for leader 
ship roles in academic pursuits are essential in our urban schools 
Many young black men do want to finish school and many want to 
be challenged also, bul vve will have to give them the necessary mo- 
tivation and guidance to make this a reality. 

Second, we must close the widening perception gap and also the 
social distance that exists with respect to what the public believes 
black males can and want to learn and what these young men, in 
fact, kiiow that they are capable of achieving. Negative self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies about black male students' intellectual abilities 
exist today in our schools as well as in our communities, but we 
must make sure that all teachers believe that all children can 
learn and succeed. Negative perceptions can be eliminated in 
schools if teachers set high expectations for these >oung men, give 
them leadership roles in schools and encourage them to pursue 
post secondary and vocational opportunities. 

Last, the resolution of this crisis which black males art; experi- 
encing cannot be solved by teacher^ and school staff alone. There 
are equally important roles for parents, the black community and 
also the general public. Parents must motivate their male children 
to do well in school and also support their aspirations to attend col- 
lege in the same way that they do for t u Hir female children. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Antoine Garibaldi follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Antoine M. Garibaldi, Ph.D., Chairman and Associate 
Professor of Education, Xavier University of Louisiana, New Orleans, LA 



EDUCATING AND MOTIVATING YOUNG BLACK MEN 

Testimony prepared tor the U.S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families' hearing on 
'Young Black Men In the Central Cityi Isolated and In 
Trouble." 

Thank you for giving .-no the opportunity to address your 
committee on the problems young black males expe k *nce in our 
urban schools and to focus on some of the critical issues 
that must be resolved In order for them to become productive 
citizens and financially secure adults. In the course of my 
remarks I will refer to some of the findings of a 10-month 
study and civic commission which I chaired for the New 
Orleans Public Schools In 1987-88 on the Status of the Black 
Male Student. The many adverse trends which we discovered in 
our analyses of the academic achievement and school 
progression of a large segment of New Orleins black male 
students emphasized to us that the education problems of 
these young men begin early, are multlfaceted and require the 
collective action of parents, teachers, local communities and 
the larger society to ameliorate this situation. hus, it is 
my firm contention that education is the primary key to 
Improving the self concept, self esteem, academic ability and 
future economic opportunities of these young men In our 
central cities. 

Before I discuss the educational condition of black male 
students, I would like to highlight a few of the indicators 
from national census data which demonstrate very clearly that 
we have reached a crisis of epidemic proportions with respect 
to the future survival of the black male and tne future 
viability of the black family. 

— The median age of black men, according to the most 
available (1986) census statistics, is the lowest among 
all segments of the population at 25.3 years almost 
three years younger than black females (28.2), six years 
younger than white males (28.2), eight years younger than 
white females (33.9) and six years younger than the 
national median of 31.8 years of age. 

— In 198<», 20 percent of black men between the ages of 20 
and 2<» reported no income, compared to 8 percent In 1973. 
Of special note is the fact that <*3'/. of those who reported 
no Income in 193^ were school dropouts, compared to only 
!<♦ percent in 1973. 
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— In 1986, 39.3 percent of all black 16 to 19 year olds were 
unemployed (compared to 1*.3 percent nationally for thi* 
age group) and almost one-fourth (24. 1 percent) of all SO 
to B4 year old black males Here unemployed compared to 
10.7 nationally for this age group. 

— Black males representwd 43 percent of the federal and 
state prisoner population in the United States in 1983 
(516,344 of 494,678) even though they represented only 6 
percent of the population. 

— And, black males are also more often the victims of 
homicides in this country, 50 percent higher th«n for 
white males, and they represented 33 percent, or 6616, of 
all homicides in this countrv in 1983. 

The above data clearly demonstrate that there Is a 
direct correlation between the educational achievement and 
attainment of young black men and their future vocational 
success and earning potential. Therefore, the only 
realistic* viable and systematic way for us to improve the 
life chances of these young men is by starting earlY in the 
home and in ihe schools. Without an education they will not 
be able to compete in the workforce. The longer we delay it 
addressing the symptoms and effects of this situation, the 
grc*t«r the probability becomes that fewer young black men 
will have employable skills and more black families will be 
fragmented and headed by single mothers. 

In our study of black ^les in the New Orleans Public 
Schools, we saw that they . disproportionately represented 
in almost all categories o .cademic failure. While black 
males represented 43 percent of Now Orleans' public school 
population in 1986-87, they accounted for SB percent of the 
non-promotions* 63 percent of the suspensions! 80 percent of 
the expulsions and 43 percent of the dropouts. In terms of 
academic achievement, we also discovered that approximately a 
*hlrd of Mack male and female students scored in the lo*?st 
quart lie on the reading and mathematics sections of tt.o 
California Test of Basic Skills. (Only 13 and 18 percent of 
black males scored in the highest quartile on the reading and 
mathematics sections, respectively! and only 16 and 20 
percent of black females scored in the highest quart lie on 
reading and mathematics, respectively.) 

New Orleans, however, is not an isolated example when we 
look at the dismal performance and low retention rates of 
black male students. These »igns of academic failure are very 
similar all across this country and the problem i* not 
limited to black male students. Host metropolitan schools 
are majority non-white already but it is even more apparent 
that black male students are faring very poorly throughout 
the educational continuum. Host of these students, as we 
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verified, begin to show signs of acadnmic failure as oarly as 
the third «nd fourth grade* and these regressions in 
educational performance inevitably lead to many young men 
dropping out or being suspended for behavioral probloms as 
early as the seventh grade. Thus, the pool of those who 
eventually inter senior high school is very small and the 
proportion of those Hho actually graduate from high school is 
reduced considerably. We have seen the devastating! effects 
of this situation in most of our metropolitan school 
districts and urban areas and the results have had a 
noticeable impact on the numbers of black males Hho have gone 

L *k • ° V * r th " Ust tCn V** r »- Analyse* of those data 
show that therm haw been an annual average of 194t000 acre 
black female* than stales attending college since 1976. And 
the figure of more than one million black students is skened 
even more by tha fact that 43 percent of them are in two-year 
and community colleges where the rate of transfer to a 
college or university is barely 10 percent. 

^ Obviously, there is much to be done if He are since ely 
comm.tted to assf. Ing educational excellence and realistic 
vocational opportunities for all students in our central 
cities* but the challenge 'or black male students in 
particular is even greater. Tho elements of this solution! 
however, * ra much more fundamental than curricular and 
structural reforms in schools. Chimf among these solutions 
arei <l> raising the academic expectations and achievement of 
black eala students! C2> bringing the gap between the 
perception* of teachers and th» public and black male 
students* abilities and aspirations; and <3> involving 
parents and the community In the activation of these youth. 

Raising tha Academic Expectations and Achievement of Black 
Kale Students 

In order for black male students to achieve in school, 
they must be challenged and taught to btiievo that they can 
succeed, regardless of nhore they live and even if they have 
not had a preschool education. These expectations must be 
nurtured and reinforced by parents, by teachers, by tho black 
community and by the larger society as well. Evonmore, peers 
must bo taught how to help a d support their fellow students 
rather than ridiculing them jien they experience occasional 
failure. Admlttodly, it has become especially difficult to 
communicate to sc.** black male students why they must obtain 
an education and do well in school. They are bombarded w ith 
the distractions of negative peer pressure which communicates 
the message that schooling is not important, by the lure of 
immodiate gratification and peer group recognition that come 
from engaging in illicit activities, and also by the implicit 
and explicit mossages of tho media where "successful- black 
males are portrayed primarily a* athletes and ontertainers . 
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I continue to bi» astonished and disappointed, but not 
iiscouraged, by so 6 in our communities who say that it is 
realistic to expect black ma>» students to do well in 
hool when they daily see the mater ialistic accoutrements of 
drug dealers in their communities. Those who support *those 
beliefs have obviously given up on these young persons' 
abilities. For that reasom it is the responsibility of the 
remainder of us who believe that there is hope to begin to 
reinstill and reinforce the importance cf an education to 
longterm financial stability. In that vein, wo mi',st also 
teach these young men the more permanent rewards of delayed 
gratification. These values can be internalized by these 
young men but it will only occur If we recognize, promote and 
reward their acacemic achievement in school* in the same way 
that we acknowled$s athletic prowess. Tangible forms of 
recognition, as well opportunities for leadership roles in 
academic pursuits, are essential in our urban school*. 

Despite the magnitude of this educational crisis, many 
young men are overcoming obstacles and ignoring peer pressure 
to do well in school. And contrary to conventional wisdom, 
many young men do want to finish school ard many want to be 
chall^n^ed. In our survey of mort than 22t>0 black male 
students, for example, 95 percent of them said they expected 
to graduate from high school but close to *«0 percent of them 
said they believed that their teachers did not set high 
enough goals for them. Evermore, 60 percent of them said 
they believed that th*ir teachers should push them haiJer. 
Those finding suggest that black m*le students do want to be 
challenged to do well in school but we will have to give them 
the necessary motivation and guidance to make this a reality. 

Bridging the Bap between the Perceptions of leaders and the 
Public and Black Male Student*' Abilities and Aspirations 

Another major problem in our central cities, find society 
in general, is the tremendous perception vP that exists with 
respect to what the public believes black males can and want 
to learn and what these young men in fact know that they are 
capable of achieving. Negative self-fulfilling prophecies 
about black male students' intellectual abilit*ew pervade our 
society as strongly today as they did for most non-white and 
poor you*;h prior to the days of equal educational opportunity 
in the mid i9&0's. The euphemistic terms then were M lack of 
internal locus of control** which essentially ascribed and 
associated black and other non-white students' less than 
satisfactory performance in the classroom to the erroneous 
premise that they (black students) believed they had no 
control over their environment and social circumstances. 
Those unfounded premises then, which unfortunately still 
prevail, do no more than blame the victims for their 
misfortune and give no hope to those who want to escape from 
the hapless situation in which they find themselves. It is 
very dlsapoolnt lng though that sbme teachers in our urban 
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schools have developed preconceived notions about children's 
intellectual capabilities and potential instead of believing 
that all children can learn a,«J succeed. 

One of the most disturbing findings from our study in 
New Orleans, for example, came from teachers' responses to an 
Item on a questionnaire we designed for them. When we asked 
teachers if they believed that their black male student* 

Tk^J Ji° ^° ll ! 9 !'.; lwBt * ix out of 0verv *•« indicated 
that they did not believe that this would occur. What made 
this response more troubling was the fact that AO percent of 
our random sample of 318 teachers taught in elementary 
schools, 70 percent had 10 or more years of experience, and 
65 percent were black! Obviously, teachers' racial, ethnic 
or cultural affiliations do not make the/,i immune from holdino 
negative self rilling prophecies about the children whom 
they teach. Nevertheless, the fact that some teachers hold 
lower expectations for non-white student* in general, and 
black male students in particular, is unov jbtedly a function 
of the different socioeconomic strata from which they and 
their students come, as well as the fact that their 
perceptions are influenced by what they see happening to *he 
masses of male (and female), poor and non-white youth. 

Thes*» negative perceptions, some of which may be subtle 
and unconscious, regarding children's abilities must be 
discussed honestly and openly in schools so that all children 
will have a fair chance to learn and succeed. Similarly, 
those teachers who have preconceived notions about black male 
students' academic abilities and aspirations mU st have a more 
open mind about their capabilities. They can also help them 
to set high expectations, give them leadership roles in 
schools and encourage them to pursue postsecondary and 
vocational opportunities. 

The Civic Imperativoi Parental and Community Responsibilities 

The resolution of the crisis which black males are 
experiencing cannot be solved by teachers and school staffs 
alone. There are equally important roles for parents, the 
black community and also the general public. Parents must 
motivate t.jeir male children to do well In school and also 
support their aspirations to attend college in the same way 
that they do for their female children. The print and 
electronic media, which portray in advertisements and on 
television "successful" black males primarily as athletes and 
entertainers, have a moral responsibility to ^how other 
accomplished black male role models in business, education, 
the sciences, medicine, law and many other professions. 
B "f. lness P erson * t0 ° can su PP° rt the aspirations of the male 
children of their employees by rewarding and/or acknowledging 
them for their academic success, daily attendance at school 
and participation in extracurricular clubs by giving them 
part-time or summer jobs for their hard work and effort. 
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Members of social and civic organizations* persons from 
blue-and white-collar professions, retired persons, religious 
leaders and many others can also be instrumental in 
encouraging black male students to stay in school and help 
them to appreciate the value of delayed gratification and 
also the ioportar.ce of academic success to their future 
-financial security- Evenmore, college students can also de- 
emphasize the apparent stigma which too many black male 
students associate with doing well in school by regularly 
visiting schools and establishing peer support networks. 
The federal government as well should continue to provide 
-financial support fo- successful enrichment programs such as 
Upward Bound in schools and local communities, and also 
increase financial aid grants for young students who come 
■from less advantaged homes so that more of them, and 
especially black males, can attend college. 

CONCLUSION 

This problem is too widespread for one solution and it 
is unrealistic to believe that only schools can ameliorate 
this situation- Collectively we con boost the self esteem 
and self concepts of these young men in our schools an-2 their 
communities, increase their academic achievement and also 
raise their expectations and aspirations. But more concerted 
guidance from all segments of the community as well is 
neces-^ry to reverse the negative trends which too many young 
black men are experiencing. Though many other ncn-white and 
-female children are experiencing many of these same problems, 
we must provide young black males especially with the 
incentives they need to obtain an education and to raise 
their levels of self-confidence. Moreover, we must enlist 
more individuals to make personal investments of their time 
to serve as mentors and help these young men to develop the 
intiative they need to compete in the workplace, to achieve 
their aspirations and become productive citizens. 

It must become our responsibility xo tell them often 
that completing high school, obtaining a college education, 
becoming a teacher, a doctor or an entrepreneur is not only 
attainable but the probability is much smaller than becoming 
a professional athlete. Their education* 1 Success is equally 
important tc the future stability and coh^siveness of black 
families and also our society in the next century. We need 
collective action now to address this problem, for as I wrote 
in the text of the final report of the New Orleans study on 
black males: "The malady is too grave for a single 
prescription and the symptoms are too widespread for us to 
postpone treatment any longer." 



Copies of Educating Black Male Youth: A Moral and Civic 
Imperative can be obtained for S3 from the New Orleans Public 
Schools, Office of the Superintendent, 4100 Touro St., 
New Orleans, LA 70122 (Attentions Janice Kerner) 
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Chairman Miller. Dr. Ratteray. 

STATEMENT OF JOAN DAVIS RATTERAY, PH.D., PRESIDENT 
INSTITUTE FOR INDEPENDENT EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC 
Ms. Ratteray. Yes, thank you. 

Mr Chairman and members of the Committee, your concern for 
the state of education among African Americans is timely. We are 
now witnessing the cumulative effects of years of pedagogical fail- 
ures, the tragic role of government in education policy making and 
the persistent themes of racism that ha., shaped our public atti- 
tudes over many years. These factors have effectively crushed the 
spirit and inhibited achievement by large numbers of African 
American students. It has affected our children, our teachers, antf 
our school environments. 

But on the other hand, Mr. Chairman, we at the Institute for In- 
dependent Education have found public and private schools in 
America where there are islands of hope in this desolate sea of 
education. 

For the past 40 to 50 years, Americans have been bombarded 
with an increasing flurry of negative images about African Ameri- 
can children. The pervasive deficit model that has shaped so many 
* °u- r £? b - and P rivate Policies has persisted from the founding 
?[ Y 1 "? Nation to the present. Some have even taken the position 
that African Americans have inherited no culture of their own, pri- 
marily because it did not take the same form as the written history 
of European Americans. 

In the second half of the 20th century, we saw the revival of an 
early theme that African Americans have not taken well to social- 
ization m American society, with specific reference to discipline in 
the classroom and the motivation to excel on measures of perform- 
ance that are standardized on their mainstream peers. We were 
also told, by word and by deed, that African American youth had 
no learning and no intelligence to acquire it if it were givon 

Our research at the Institute for Independent Education on en- 
m n n o P^terns and standardized test scores in public schools for 

Zu* ST 8 ? s & 001 year shows the de P th of this academic tragedy 
that afflicts African American students all across America. We 
have found that m many urban areas, especially where there are 
high concentrations of African Americans, extremely large percent- 
ages of African American students are virtually trapped in schools 
where students are below the national norm on reading and mathe- 
matics. 

If students graduate without being able to read effectively, their 
ability to appreciate written material in their environment, much 
less the literature and history of their own cultural background, or 
even the written instructions to higher mathematical problems is 
guaranteed to keep them permanently at the bottom of the 
achievement ladder. 

The few African-Americans who make it through high school are 
battered once more when they try to get advanced placement in 
college, based on the level of their achievement on the College 
r°?Qoo S A A d y ance d Placement Examination. We have found that as 
of 1988, at least 60 percent of African American candidates did not 
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qualify for placement, and thus were being screened out by the 
process, while White students had a more than C4 percent success 
rate. 

African-American males, though, seem to have a better rate of 
success than female*, in that 47 percent of the males who sit for 
the examination actually qualified, compared to 36 percent of the 
females. However, the total numbers of males is smaller than the 
number of femaks. For those who survive this ordeal, one which 
began in early < lementary school, it is a tribute to their persist- 
ence, their inn ,r strength, and t erhaps other culturally-based 
qualities that w-'* have yet to identify. 

Nevertheless, m the public and private sectors there are some 
rays of hope. Among public schools, we have examined enrollment 
and test data for magnet schools Chicago. One of our many find- 
ings is that African American students Jo not ,ed to be surround- 
ed by White students or by students from high income families in 
order to have high achievement. In several magnet schools where 
there is high achievement, the enrollment is predominantly Afri- 
can American, with large numbers from low-income families. 

The succetso of these predominantly African American magnet 
schools proves that when teachers in public schools have high ex- 
pectations for their students, and indeed high expectations become 
a part of the entire school environment or reason for being, signifi- 
cant academic achievement is possible. This point is underscored 
by the findings we previously mentioned about the Advanced 
Placement Examinations, which are open to all schools, if there are 
high expectations without adequate preparation, the result is fail- 
ure and disappointment. 

A second ray of hope is the existence of many independent 
schools owned ana operated by African Americans themselves, as 
individuals, as community organizations, or as churches. These 5- 
day elementary and secondary schools operate in inner cities across 
the country, and they serve African-American children right in 
their own neighborhoods. So far, we have identified over 400 such 
schools across the United States, having an estimated enrollment 
of up to about 52,000 young people. And we believe that this is just 
the tip of the iceberg. 

Our 1987 study showed that they were created by parents who 
were so disillusioned with the tragedy of public schools that they 
wanted to do something different. Two-thirds of these schools have 
an enrollment that is over 80 percent African American. Man} of 
them, of course, were formed in the last several decades as the 
problem of public education has become worse, but man) date back 
to the 19th century and to the early part of this century. 

Approximately one-half of them are secular in nature and one- 
half arw religiously affiliated, although only a few of the religiously 
affiliated schools actually promote specific church teachings. But 
these are nurturing environments in which, for the most part, the 
Acrocentric culture of the child is affirmed and where values are 
taught. They demonstrate that academic achievement is definitely 
possible, even among those who have been discarded by public 
schools as being beyond hope. 

The schools tend to be smaller than public schools. They often 
appear to be extended families, wlvl* caring teachers in small class- 
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rooms and with families drawn from the immediate neighborhood. 
Over one-half of these families have four or five members, and ap- 

C^ y ,.f ? ercent have a total fami] y income of tess than 
$dU,UUU. I d like to also mention that approximately 11 to 16 per- 
cent earn over $50,^00. So we're not talking about an e ^ group of 
parents here. We believe this broad mix of socioeconomic groups 
within these schools lends stability to these institutions and of 
course, their learning environments. 

There is much that public schools can learn from both independ- 
ent schools and from their own magnet schools. 

Many families at independent schools point out that education 
managers and departments of education rely too heavily on the bu- 
reaucracy an) that teachers in the public sector seem to be overly 
concerned with institutionalizing their professions. Fortunately, 
however, recent recommendations to decentralize public schools 
and make them smaller, we fe<il, are steps in the right direction. 
Unfortunately, however, the demands of teachers for greater 
protessionahzation ultimately will do more to strengthen the power 
of teach**- unions than it will teacher performance in the class- 
room. 

Our research has shown that it is not more money, smaller 
schools, smaller class sizes, or integrated classrooms that make 
magnet schools successful We believe that magnets, like independ- 
ent schools, are successful because of parental and student choice. 
It is ttot personal sense of commitment that makes learning possi- 
ble and makes teaching a joy. 

Magnet schools have proven that they work, but they are now 
being threatened by the education establishment in a partisan war 
against choice programs in general. Independent neighborhood 
schools are self-help initiatives that have emerged from the people 
themselves, They are part of an indigenous movement, especially 
among African Americans, of which we all can be proud. 

Unfortunately, though, whenever freedom of choice or any pri- 
vate sector initiatives demonstrate that they can work, there are 
always some who will try to rein them in, dilute their mission, and 
decr-ase their funding until they are rendered completely ineffec- 
tive The critics of free enterprise are even more vicious when they 
realize that a program, any program, is likely to bring real benefit 
to significant numbers of African Americans. 

Mr- Chairman and members of the committee, we urge you to do 
everything m your power to strengthen and expand those academic 
programs t-at work, whether they're in the public or private 
sector. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Joan Davis Ratteray, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Joan Davis Ratteray, Ph.D., President, Institute for 
Independent Education, Washington, DC 

Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, your concern for 
the state of education among African Anericans is timely. We are 
now witnessing the cumulative effects of years of pedagogical 
failures, the tragic role of government in education policymaking 
and persistent racism that has shaped public attitudes over nany 
years. These factors have effectively crushed the spirit and 
inhibited achievement by large numbers of African-American 
students across this Nation. It has affected our children, our 
teachers and our school environments. On the other hand, 
Mr. Chairman, we at the Institute for Independent Education have 
found, anong public and private schools in America, several 
islands of hope in this desolate sea of education for African 
Americans. 
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For the past 40 to 50 years, Americans have been bombarded 
with an increasing flurry of negative images about African- 
American children. The pe* *asive deficit model that has shaped 
so many of our public and private policies has persisted from the 
founding of this Nation to the present. Some have even taken the 
position that African Americans have inherited no culture oZ 
their own, primarily because it did not take the same form as the 
written history of European Americans. In the second half of the 
twentieth century, we saw the revival of an early theme that 
African Americans have not taken well to socialization in 
American society, with specific reference to discipline in the 
classroom and the motivation to excel on measures of performance 
that are standardized on their mainstream peers. He also were 
told, by word and by deed, that African-American youth had no 
learning and no intelligence to acquire it if it were given. 

Our research at the Institute on enrollment patterns and 
standardized test scores in pubxic schools for the 1°88-1989 
school year shows the depth ^f the academic tragedy that afflicts 
African American students across America. We have found that in 
many urban areas, especially where there are high concentrations 
of African Americans, extremely large percentages of African- 
American students *re trapped in schools where students are below 
the national norms on reading and mathematics. 1 

If students graduate without being able to read effectively, 
their ability to appreciate written material in their 
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environment, much lesn the literature and history of their own ' 
cultural background, or even the written instructions to higher 
mathematical problems is guaranteed to keep them permanently at 
the bottom of the achievement ladder in society. 

The few African-Americans who make it through high school 
are battered once more when they try to get advanced placement in 
collego, based on the level of their achievement on the College 
Board's Advanced Placement Examination. We found that as of 
1988, at least 60 percent of the African American candidates did 
not qualify for placement and thus were being screened out by the 
process, while Whit* students had a more than 64 percent chance 
of success. ^ 

Af ricar * American males seem to have a better rate of success 
than females, i n that 43 percent of the males who sit for the 
examination actually qualified for advanced placement, compared 
to 37 percent of the females. However, the total numbers of 
males is smaller than the number of females. For those who 
survive this ordeal, one which began in elementary school, it is 
a tribute tr their persistence, their inner strength and perhaps 
other culturally-bsssd qualities that we have not yet identified. 

Nevertheless, i n the public and private sectors, there are 
several rays of hope. Among public schools, we examined 
enrollment and test data _'or magnet schools in Chicago, one of 
our nany findings is that African-American students do not need 
to be surrounded by White students and by students fro* high- 
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income families in order to have hie,h achievement. i n several 
magnet schools where there is high achievement, the enrollment is 
predominantly African American with large numbers of low-income 
families. 3 

The success of these predominantly African-American magnet 
schools proves that when teachers in public schools have high 
expectations for their students, and indeed high expectations 
become part of the entire school's reason for being, significant 
academic achievement is possible. This point is underscored by 
the findings we previously mentioned about the Advanced Placement 
examinations, which is open to all schools: if there are high 
expectations without adequate preparation, the result is failure 
and disappointment. 

A second ray of hope is the existence of many independent 
schools, owned and operated primarily by African Americans, as 
individuals, community organizations or churches. These five-day 
elementary and secondary schools operate i n our inner cities and 
serve African-American children right i n their o\m neighborhoods. 
So far, we have identified about 400 such schools across the 
United States, having an estimated enrollment of up to 52,000 
young people, and we believe this is only a fraction of the 
schools that actually exist. 

Our 1987 study showed that they were created by parents who 
were disillusioned with the tragedy of public schools, and two- 
thirds of them have an enrollment that is over 81 percent African 
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American. Many of then wore formed in the last several decades, 
as the problem of public education has becone worse, but many 
date back tc the nineteenth century and to the early part of this 
century. 4 

Approximately one-half of them are secular in nature and 
one-half are rel^xously-af filiated, although only a few of the 
religiously-affiliated schools actually promote specific church 
teachings. These are nurturing environments in which, for the 
most part, the Acrocentric culture of the child is affirmed and 
where values are taught. They demonstrate that academic 
achievement is possible, even among those who have been discarded 
by the public schools as being beyond hope. 

The schools tend to be smaller than public schools. They 
often appear to be extended families, with caring teachers in 
small classrooms and with families drawn from the immediate 
neighborhood. Over one-half these families have four or five 
members, and 57 percent have a total family income of less than 
$30,000. Approximately 11 to 16 percent earn over $50,000. 
Therefore, the broad mix of socioeconomic groups within these 
schools lends stability to the institutions and to the learning 
environments. 

There is much that public schools can learn from both 
independent schools and from their own magnet schools. 

Many families at independent schools point out that 
education managers in departments of education rely on excessive 
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bureaucratization and that teachers in the public sector seen to 
bo overly concerned about institutionalizing their professions. 
Fortunately, recent recommendations to decentralize public 
schools and make them smaller are steps in the right direction. 
Unfortunately, the demands of teachers for greater 
professionalization ultimately will do more to strengthen the 
power of teacher unions than it will teacher performance in the 
classroom. 

Our research has shown that it is not more money, smaller 
school?, smaller cliss sizes, or integrated classrooms that make 
magnet schools successful. We believe that magnets, like 
independent schools, are successful because of parental and 
student choice. It is the personal sense of commitment that 
makes learning possible and makes teaching a joy. 

Magnet schools have proven that they work, but they are now 
being threatened by the education establishment in a partisan war 
aga jst choice programs. Independent neighborhood schools are 
self-help alternatives that have emerged from among the people 
themselves. They are part of an indigenous movement, especially 
among African Americans, of which we all can be proud. 

Unfortunately, whenever freedom of choice and private- 
sector initiatives demonstrate thit they can work, there are 
always some who will try to rein them in, dilute their mission 
and decrease their funding untij. they are rendered completely 
ineffective. The critics of free enterprise are even more 
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vicious when they realize that a program — any program — is 
likely to bring real benefit to significant numbers of African 
Americans. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we urge you to do 



programs that work, whether th y are in the public or private 
sectors. 



1. "What's in a norm? How African Americans score on achievement 
tests." Rosoarch Kotos on Education . Report No. 3, July 1989. 
Washington, D.C. : Institute for Independent Education. 



2. M The final blow! African American high school students and 
advanced placement tests." Ros^rch Kotos on Education. Report 
No. 4, July 1989. Washington, D.C.: Institute for Independent 
Education. 



3. "Magnet schools in Chicago: Achievement at risk if policymakers 
retreat." Rosoarch Kotos on Education , Report No. 2, July 193°. 
Washington, D.C.: Institute for Independent Education. 



4.Joan Davis Ratteray and Mwalimu Shujaa. <198*>; . Rar<? tP Choogfii 
Parental Choico at ind^pondon t Hoiohborhood Schools* Wash ington , 
D.C.: Institute for Independent Education. 
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INDEPENDENT 
.nt.e.IWIo&on NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 

fe.Miun,, FACTSHEET 

June im 



Independent neighborly schools are community-based self-help educational 
institutions, usually found in urban areas. They serve young people whose needs are not 
being met by large government school systems or by parochial and other traditional 
private schools. 

Within the past four years, over 400 such schools have been identified across the 
United States, having an estimated enrollment of up to 52,000 young people. The 
Institute for Independent Education is convinced that this is only a small fraction of the 
total number of schools that may exist. In 19S7, the Institute conducted research on 200 
of these schools and published its findings in Dare to Choose: Parental Choice at 
Independent Neighborhood Schools. The following data are selected from that study: 

AVERAGE ENROLLMENT; 

Elementary schools 49 
Secondary schools HO 
(Range of enrollment: 22 to 1000) 

RACIAL/ETHNIC COMPO SITION; 

African-American families 87% 

(Some schools also serve primarily HispanicAmerican, American Indian 

or Asian'American students in theirown neighborhoods.) 

GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTI ON; 

Northeast ^B>% 

Southeast lg% 

Central 26% 

West lA% 

Southwest 5% 

SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS APPROACHES: 



Owr c d by families, community organizations or businesses 5tf'> 

Affirming students* cultural background 4$% 

Affiliated with churches or other religious organizations 44% 

Religious emphasis in the curriculum 25% 



im Nonh Opitcl Street. N E . Su.te 2u(i W^hintfon. D C 20002 (102) 745 O50u 
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YEAR FOUNDED: 

1884-1946 
1946-1969 
1970-1979 
1980-1987 

AVERAGE ANNUAL TUITION: 

Religiously-affiliated 
Secular 



n% 

25% 

44% 
is% 



$1,490 
$2,071 



(Fees for (he first pupil in each family. Tuition provides approximately 
71 % of the revenue at these schools.) 



SIZE OF FAMILIES ATTENDING SCHOOLS: 



2 to 3 members 
4 to 5 members 
6 to 7 members 
8+ members 



Religious 
37% 
53% 
18% 
2% 



INCOME OF FAMILIES ATTENDING SCHOOLS: 



Less than $15,000 
$15,000- $29,000 
$30,000- $49,000 
$50,000 or more 

LEVEL OF PARENTS' EDUCATION: 



Before high school 
High school 
Technicai/Comm. Coll, 
Four-year university 
Postgraduate 



Religious 
22% 
35% 
32% 
11% 



Religious 
6% 
38% 
19% 
23% 
14% 



Secular 
36% 
48% 
13% 
3% 



Secular 
27% 
30% 
27% 
16% 



Secular 
5% 
25% 
5% 
29% 
25% 



REASONS WHY FAMILIES CHO OSE THESE SCHOOLS: 

Academic reputation of institution 28% 

Discipline 30% 

Cultural affirm?tion 15% 

Religious teachings/influence 12% 
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TEACHERS: 

A majority of the teachers hold teaching certificates and over 90% of the schools 
have undergone srte certification, licensure and registration where applicable. 
Some sciiools are members oi national accrediting bodies. 

WHY CONSIDER INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS? 

Since over 90 percent of all stiMents attend government schools, why expend the time 
and resources being concerned with anobviously small numberofstudents? Hereare 
some of the reasons we believe are important: 

• African Americans, in particular, must be supportive of self-help efforts by their 
own people to build tlieirown institutions, because institution-building is an 
important part of the fabne of freedom for any group of people. 

• Education reforms of the 1980s have footed on preparing White Americans for 
their own socioeconomic environments. However, they have not been successful 
in producing effective s rategies that nurture African-American and 
Hispanic-American students, nor have reforms increased the motivation of large 
numbers of these students to higher academic achievement. Therefore, it is 
important io consider independent neighborhood schools, most of which have had 
considerable success in these areas. 

• The development of strong students with positive self-concepts is an example of 
what can happen when the free market is allowed to exist in education. 

• The small size of independent schools makes them excellent environments for 
innovations in teaching and management that may provide useful examples for 
larger systems to follow. 



°.! ^ l ° ° UWe uc avaJ * Wc f">m the Institute* Exclave Summary, ISBN O-941001-1 1-3 
$5J0;Fui;fcfOf|,tSBN0-94l00t-O3-2,S^5ix)) ' 
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Chairman Miller. Dr. Nobles. 

STATEMENT OF WADE W. NOBLES, PH.D., DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE 
^ THE ADVANCED STUDY OF BLACK FAMILY LIFE AND CUL- 

D nu^° BLES - Ml l Ch airman and members of the Select Committee 
on Uuldren and Families, as the executive director of the Institute 
for the Advanced Study of Black Family Life and Culture, profes- 
sor of black studies at San Francisco State University, and found- 
ing director of a newly established Center for Applied Cultural 
btuoies and Educational Achievement, I wish to thank you for the 
opportunity to serve as an expert witness on the condition, prob- 
lems and solutions relative to black men. I especially want to 
thank you for having the vision and insight to not only seek an un- 
derstanding of the plight and crises experienced by America's 
young black men but to go even further in your quest by examin- 
ing solutions to the crises experienced by black men. 

It is especially important that I note for the record that as an 
expert I understand that the observations, information, insight, 
ana opinions and perspectives I have to offer have been filtered 
through a d ial pnr of being, first a trained scientific researcher 
scholar and academician; and second, and probably more impor- 

w-A e ?? g * a bIacI J mai \ socialized in the United State, of Amer- 
ica. YVitn that stated condition, my testimony will highlight the so- 
ciopolitical crises experienced by black men, and conclude with an 
explanation of the HAWK Federation as one possible solution to 
cri6S6 crises* 

Having studied both the problems of young black men and par- 
ticularly teenage pregnancy, gang violence, lack of motivation, 
under achievement, and drug involvement, as well as the sodetal 
constraints which affect black family viability, the Institute where 
1 do most of my work understands that the problem is not the 
black man. The problem is societal. 

If one hr\ s at the fact that (1) black unemployment remains 
twice as high as white unemployment, (2) black people experience 
serious crime more often than their white counterparts; (3) only 58 
percent of black youth in California complete high ? ->hool and .nly 
M of those are eligible to go on to college; (4) that 14 percent of all 
births m California are to teenagers and 15 percent of all those 
teenage births are in tue black community, (5) and finally, that the 
generalized health status of the black population is worse than 
that of the white population, then one is able to see that the prob- 
lems experienced by the black family in general and black men in 
particular are systemic to the siciopolitical reality of the United 

It is obviousl:- the social conditions which lead black youth into 
en 4 e u n £ th £P ath of deI inquency, deviancy and negativity. 

Robert Hill nok in that regard, that black men are forced to 
r n a gauntlet of school expulsions, special education placement, 
dropout, foster care placement, delinquency, arrest, incarceration, 
unemployment drug addiction, alcohol abuse, hopelessness, homi- 
cides and suicides 'rom the moment of the cradle to the moment oi 
thr grave In noting the importance of black men, he concludes, as 
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did James McGee before him, that the functioning of black fami- 
lies, and I would inject the functioning of American society, cannot 
be enhanced until the highest priority is aligned to insuring that 
black boys, black male youth, black adult men and black fathers 
a e able to fulfill their responsibilities as productive members of 
our society. 

The data are clear that black men face a precarious future. 

This is just a limited perspective, but there are bix major crises 
that young black men find when they are born in this countrj. The 
life chances, the involvement in criminality, the economic condi- 
tions, the educational level, the involvement with drugs and gang 
violence and deviant lifestyles, and finally the in vehement with 
male sexual misconduct which leads to health risks which is so 
popularized now by the AIDS scare are all iss>ue*> that black men 
are confronted with as they grow up. 

But the clarification of the problem is something that I would 
like to point out because often times we miss it as we look at the 
external indicators of the problems of black men. 

The major societal flaw in America is ultimately, and has re- 
mained, racism. It remains pervasive and seems to be forever en- 
during. We cannot simply say it does not exist and hope that it 
iioes away. To fail to understand the real source of racist behavior 
Lx its reiatic to the historical imaging and treatment of black 
males is to overlook the fundamental caus>e of America's societal 
flaw and tl - ultimate explanation of why black men are "in trou- 
ble." 

Both symbolically and iterally, racism touches every aspect of 
all our lives, particuLcJy m relation tu the imaging and selfestetm 
of black men. The negative image and societal projections on the 
selfimage and selfesteem of black men began with the historical 
contact between Africa and the West. It is within this contact that 
one finds the philosophical basis for racis>t behavior. And we need 
to highlight that there is> a philosophical basib of racist behavior. 

During this contact, the one outstanding sign having special 
meaning was the invention of the concept of "the Negro." It is ex- 
tremely important to recognize that the concept and meaning of 
'the Negro" is entirely different and distinct ide logically eid 
philosophically from the image and meaning of "the African." 
Given that literally from the beginning of human consciousness tc 
the advent oi the Negro," the position of the black man and the 
relationship between Africa and the non African world was the op- 
posite of what it is now. It is important to understand the psychoso- 
cial rreaning and co: sequences of this shift. 

From the time of the Ionian philosophers to th^ R^rnan Ascen- 
sion to the Moorish conquest of the Iberian peninsula, evidence 
abound that so-called white people viewed the oO-called black 
people with awe ^nd respect. The terms Ethiop, Blackamoor, 
f ubian and African all represented in the minds? of non-African 
people a culture and a people who were superior and praiseworthy. 
The European, in ffetx,, had to redefine the African so that we, Af- 
rican people, differed it>, attitude, function and belief 
from that which allowed us to rule the world and to contribute to 
the process of human development. 
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Enter here on the stata of human history the necessity of invent- 
ing this concept called "the Negro," and the permanent installa- 
tion .ot a Greco-Roman philosophical/iucological base of Western 
civilization. This period also s ; .Is the acceptance of the philo- 
sophical foundation of racism. 

Note if you will, Mr. Chairman, that the ancient African people 
believed that man existed in one of two conditions. One could exist 
m a state of ignorance or one could exist in a state of enlighten- 
ment In fact, the - ncient Kemetic people believed that human des- 
tiny and purpose was tc grow from ignorance to enlightenment. 
European philosophers, however, translated the African philosophi- 
cal states ot 'gnorance and enlightenment into metaphors of "dark- 
ness and the light. Ignorance, in turn, became signified by evil 
and inferior and enlightenment became signified by goodness and 
superior, which in turn were ultimately symbolically represented 
by black and white. 

There is the crux of the problem of American society, that vra 
retain the philosophical basis of believing that dark means bad and 
light means good and that black means evil and white means good 
And consequently, we have classified the African as a Negro, which 
is evil bad and inferior con lotations. Philosophical racism simply 
directs the perceptions and choice* of all of us relative to the value 
and imaging of the black man. Hence, the black man becomes on 
the bottom of the totem pole. 

This, in fact, is the philosophical legacy of Western culture in 
American society. We see evidence of this everyday as V ve look at 
how we address and approach the issue called the black man The 
image and self-esteem of black men are clearlv grounded in the 
idea that to oe a black man is to be a person who is ignorant, who 
won t work haru, who can t work effectively with other black men, 
who wont support his children, who disrespects children, who 
a 'ays wants something for nothing, who is incompet and shift- 
less, who is lazy and violent, who is supenor athletic^, and inferi- 
or intellectually, who is materialistic, possessive, sexually aggres- 
sive and lustful, who is insecure, who is docile, who is irresponsible 
and ultimately is one who is totally dependent upon white approv- 

3.1. 

I'nese are ideas are reflected everywheic from the portrayal of 
blacK men on television in the theatre, to the perception of black 
elected officials. None of us escs . ^ from this imaging. Though erro 
neous and false, if said often enough, these i. become the self- 
lulhlling prophecy. Clearly, if yuung black me,, .re nurtured in an 
environment comprised of these stereotypes and ,f the pnilosophi- 
cal basis of racism prevents us from challenging the belief system 
which supports these notions, then American society itself becomes 
the problem for black men, not black men the problem for Amer- 

ICQ. 

In effect the nature of American society shapes the very poten- 
tial, possibility and probabilities of black men. It is clear to us that 
unless we create a systematic and deliberate attempt to alter the 
negative forces confronting the black family and their male chil- 
dren in particular, the conditions of the black community will 

S^^l"^! wi " See the em ^gence of a permanent black 
underclass in the 21st century. 
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The key to my testimony, Mr. Chairman, ib that given the over- 
whelming involvement of black males in the most pathological 
strands of society, it is clear that the development of a positive 
black adolescent male is an important strategy in the prevent Lr. of 
the further devastation of the black community and of American 
society. In regardb to prevention, it is equally clear that the most 
effective prevention technique are those that promos a natural re- 
silience to the targeted pathology. In effect, the best adolescent pre- 
vention plan is a plan that promotes positive jouth development. 

In order to provide the development experience that i~ a- ce^ary 
for the proper physical and intellectual growth and development of 
black men-childien, prevention activities must alter the negative 
images, ideas and values that are imposed on ^ne black males. 

Mr. Chairman, the development of the HAWK Federation, which 
is a case study that we are conducting in California, is consistent 
with tais strategy. Techn'cally, the HAWK Project is a prescription 
to develop enective solutions of programmatic interventions for 
black men. 

1 have Wided the Committee with a detailed description of the 
HAWK * ^vitiation and I would simply like to highlight that the 
HAWK Federation stands fo; high achievement, wisdom and 
knowledge. The HAWK Project wa& developed to address the prob- 
lemo experienced in the black community while simultaneously re- 
flecting the historical and cultural integrity of African and African 
American people. 

This is a footnote. It is that cultural integrity of African people 
that has never been respected in American society and it is the 
cnr r of the philosophical legacy of racism that prevents us from 
uti*izir* 0 the strengths in the African American community to de- 
velop solutions. 

The HAWK Program was deveLped as an attempt to intention- 
ally and overtly influence the values and mor~l character of you* z 
black males. Ths sole and singular mission of the HAWK ' aining 
program is to overtI> and intentionally cLvelop competent, confi- 
dent an*I conscious black men. Competent in that they are able to 
do something well, confident in that whatever it is, they can 
I.andle it, and conscious in the belief that they are, in fact, black 
mt ? do not ha/e to give up their blackness in order to a^IJeve 
sut^ i the society. 

The HAW r K Federation s philosophical and cultural foundation is 
embedded in the Afrocentric cultural precepts of the beven ancient 
African cardinal virtues of MAAT. Now I speak a fo. ,*gu language 
to yon becttu&e our education has> prevented us from understanding 
these concepts, but there are, in fact, ancient African cultural vir- 
tues that talk about the development of man that have retained 
themselves in the African communit} and our society needs to give 
them license and liberty to utilize them in the development of men. 

The second is the ten principles of initiate ma tary and the 
third is the two codes of proper conduct. I need to point out that 
those three things, the 7 cardinal virtues of MAAT, the 10 princi- 
ples of initiatory master}, and the two codes of proper conduct are 
principles that the African community developed 6,000 >ears ago, 
long before, in fact, the birth of Christ 
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In response to the question of positive self-esteem, the overall 
strategy of the HAWK Federation is to systematically expose 
young black men to an orchestrated series of thinking, feeling and 
doing exercises whicn are designed to reinforce and to incuica 3 in 
them the idea of positive black manhood. 

When one's behavior is driven by the attitude of excellent, the 
mastery of .kills and t' • commitment to one's own community, 
then there is little desire or motivation to engage in deviant behav- 
iors. With its emphasis on the cardinal virtues, the initiatory mas- 
tery and the codes of proper conduct, the HAWK Federation pro- 
gram promotes positive black manhood and thereby prevents the 
adoption of behaviors, attitudes and values inconsistent with the 
positive black manhood. 

vrl n J£ e fuI1 report ' 1 wiI1 direct y° ur attention to the fact that the 
HAWK program essentially does work and that we look at those 
indicators of academic achievement and issues of motivation and 
seli-esteem, the indicators show that we are, in fact, witnessing im- 
proved grade scores and improved perceptions of motivations and 
achievement. 

Mr. Chairman and men- bars of the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families, I hope these brief remarks and my writ- 
ten testimony will be helpful. I will simply conclude by suggesting 
that serious attention be given to the strategy of health promotion 
rather than disease prevention anJ that equal attention be given to 
the needs of black men from a cultural perspective. We have failed 
to serve the black community in denying its cultural integrity 

In this context and the recognition .hat community groups, 
church groups, a cial -lubs and fraternal organizations throughout 
the United States have all come to realize the need for culturally 
consistent, that is Afrocentric manhood training programs. And 
given the several existing models that are now currently ooeratmg 
throughout the United States, all suffer from being "off the nation- 
al agenda because black men are, "off the national agenda " 

It is my single recommendation that the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families simply support in principal, direc- 
tive and finance the establishment and implementation of commu- 
nity-based and operated black manhood training and development 
programs as the strategy for the prevention of those indicators that 
place black men at risk and in trouble. 

Thank you very much for your time and your attention 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Wade W. Nobles, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Wade W. Nobles, Ph.D., Executive Director, the Insti 

TUTE FOR r HE A >VAHC 9 StVD\ OF Bl<ACK FAMILY, L.^E AND CULTURE, J.NC, OAK- 
LAND, CA, Professor of Black Studies, San Francisco b \te University, San- 
Francisco, CA, Founding Director, Center for Applild Cllt t h^l Studies and 
Educational Achievement, California State University S stem, Long Beach, 



Mr. Cha<rmao and members of the United States House of Representatives. 
Select Co mmi ttee on Chilc\en, Youth and Faculies, as the Executive Director of 
the Insti ute for the Advanced Study of ^ ^ck Family Life and Culture, Inc., a 
professor of Black studies at San Francisco State University and the founding 
Director of the newly established Center for A* plied Cultural Studies *nd 
Educational Achievement of the California State University System, 1 wish to 
thank you for this opportunity to serve as an expert witness on the condition, 
problems and solutions relative to Black men. I especially want to thank you for 
having the vision and insight to not only ^>eek an undersvanding of the plight and 
crises exper^nced by America's young P'ack men but to go even further in your 
quest by examining solutions to the crises experienced by Black men. 

It is especially important that I note for the record that as an "expert", I 
understand that the observations, information, insights, opinions and 
perspectives I have to ofTer have been filtered through the JuM prism of being a 
trained scientific res archer/scholar»academiciaj» and a Black man socialized in 
the United States of America. With that stated condition, my testimony will 
highlight the socio political cuoca experienced by Black men in America, identify 
some of the reasons why we haven't been able to reconcile America's race 
problem, give evidence of the concrete consequences of systemic and systematic 
crises experienced by B!ick men and conclude with an explanation of the HAWK 
Federation as one possible solution to this crises. 



In a recently aired television doci ientary regarding the crises in Black 
America and the destruction of the Blaci family (, CBS Special. The Vanishing 
Black Family), Bill Moyers in recalling the book, Jk<^nj^i]ite_Miia Ralph 
Ellison, noted that "today the ^oung Black man is anything but invisible. He is the 
ont; who shows up in the highest unemployment rate, he is right the.e at the top 
of the enme statistics, he is the one most threatening to his Black neighbors and 
the one most feared in the mind of White America". 

Having studied both the problem* of young Black men (particularly vecnage 
pregnancy, gang violence, lack of motvation, drugs, etc.) as well as the societal 
constraints which afTect BlacL f amil> ^ability, the Institute, unlike Mr Moyers 
aod CBS, understands that the problem is not Black men. The problem is societal 
If one looks at the fact that (1> Black unemployment remains twice as high as 
White unemployment, ^2> Black people experience serious crime mvre often than 
their White counterparts, t3> only 58% of Black youth in California complete high 
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school and only 3.6% of those aie eligible to go on to colloee' • <4> u*. «r*n kMi 
m Cahfbrma are to Imagers and 15% of the teen b3are Black \(S$1 

«^Vk! n T? ness <»•••• agsrescivenesa, strong, unemotional, independent 
^irl PyCh ° l0gy ° f OPP? 83 '' 00 . Black males should be highly ^SiMe to £i 
negat-.fe consequences of this condition. y suscepciwe to the 

th» n Jk i3 f ' . ob .y ious| y. th f s?<:ial conditions which lead Black y*uth into e term? 
the path of delinquency, deviancy and negativity. w e - tenn g 

a •euan^^f Hil L a ? 89) in thiS n ^ ard that Black ™° are forced to run 
cSTcLttt^C™' SSI? ^nca C rc t r a t? IaCement ' ^ *S 

to & their resp.LTbilitlsa k s produce are able 

every b^?£^£^^^»<^ ^\° D * l ™ St 
every other sex and eintc g?oup m [Le col^y .^'^ 103,6 ' 3gS far behmU alm0st 

... Problem ll-Life Chances of the Black Male- The Black „ „ i 

twoye^e nTe T f - * h,^ hV^ 

iwo years ^je mack male life expectancy has actually dechnp. J Tn iqm »iT of i! 

Ed U ca„o„ and ,„ c ch/o.nu S «« J 1 , 1, %^° ° f , 
syslcmat c changes •» everv level «f n.. \i . . ? y c s y s,cm, c and 
students j sec UndU educahonal expe rience of Afncao-Amccao 
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of Aleck females of 11 per 100,000 an * four times that of White females of 6 per 
100,900. The death rat? for heart <hseas , for Black malts was 308 per 100,000, the 
highest rate for all sex and ethnic groups. 

The Black male has a 1 in 21 chance of being murdered in his lifetime (i.e. 
by age 65} compared to a 1 in 104 chance for the Black female, a I in 131 chance for 
the White male and a 1 in 369 chance for the White female. Homicide is the 
leading cause of death among ^,# v k males 15-24 and one out of ever} three deaths 
(38.5%) of Black males 20-24 was 4ue to homicide. The Black male homicide rate of 
54 per 100,000 males was — ,en times that for White males, five times that for 
Black females and eighteen tunes that for White females. Although Black males 
comprise only 6% of the total population of America they account for 34% of all the 
murder victims. 

Problem #2-Criminulity of Black Youth; Although the Black population 
represents 12% of the total population it accounts for 46% of the p.ison population. 
Of tie Black prison population Black males account for 89%, 54% of the Black 
males m prison were below 29 jcars.The incarceration data are also indicating a 
new level of drug-related behavior in the Black community. 

Problem #3-Ecoromlc Condition of the Black Males; In terms of the 
opportunities for participation in the mainstream economic activities the data 
indicate that Black males are increasingly becoming a marginal group. Labor 
force participation rates for Black males fell from 83% in I960 to " ^ in 1983. At 
the same time the unemployment ratio for Black males has ren «d constantly 
at double that for White males and currently stands at 14.9%. Unemployment 
among Black male adolescents vsas 49.6% in 1383. The implication of these data is 
that laigc portions c f the Black male population are not participating in the 
formal economic structure of American society. 

Problem #4-Edueational Level of Black Male Youth. Educational data 
indicate that Black youth, in general, are scoring cons tently below the national 
average across all grade levels and all subjects arid are not being prepared for 
entry into college. In addition the data also indicate that Black male students 
drup-out , or are "pushed out", of the school system at higher rates than other sex 
and ethnic groups. 

Problem #5-Black Youth and Drugs and Gang Violence. Drugs, youth 
gangs, violence, victimization and cume are increasingly becoming part of the 
ever/day experiences of Black male's. There can be little doubt that drug uae and 
abus» has reached epidemic pivportions within the African American 
community. The primary drug's in the African-American community have 
traditionally been marijuana and heruin, with cocaine being seen the ^rug uf 
the nJh ajd powerful. However, within recent years there has bt*n a Jiaraatic 
shift i . the drug of choice in the community. While the incident, uf m«irtjuana 
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e^^nt^f^aTTn^.^ ? tabili " d ., has skyrocketed wth the 

emergence oi crack, in Oakland, for example, it is est mated that 90% of the drup 

expTSanV^dT^' Thc . « m ? r p n « *ug has brought the m o% 

r„l n-t. P add.ctive cocaine into the reach of the poorer sectors of the 

Mrtb &F™^ 'fu- heap - ! ] iS Ca8y 10 hidc - 4a8 y 10 «•«. deadlyV potent and 
(1987) ^£7*1. i? lH,S "rS' data from lhc lalcst Nal '° nal Survc y of Drug Use 
hS?^ "l" ° n ? out of every twcn tyfive high school seniors (4 1%) reported 
ufe Tnl^nl"! "!, h A^ St u y ° ar L Usage raUs wcre substantially higher among 
(5 9%° *W,T b0Un i1 (5 ^ than J eoUe « e o 01 "" 1 (2.8%); and m the larger cticf 
(5.9%) than the smaller cities and non-urban areas (3.5% each). 

'ncreaS'fn^u f ° ^-related activities is renccted in a corresponding 
.ncrease in arrests for drug offenses. There was a 19% increase in arrests for 
drug offenses in 1984. compared to 1983. The alarming trend ,n this slatist.c « 

t^Tn ma" aD "* S ?~^i. a " ane,te for her0in ^ cocai ^° sales and a 7% 
feUvut ,X' J Da ThtSe dala rcflcct a shift in the Pattern of drug 

activities to the more addictive drugs of heroin and cocaine. g 

The context of drug use in the African-Amcrican community is csDCCiallv 
problematic m that most children learn about drugs and are offered drugs the 

- h - g - aad «me f 

Sd b m«i # fiS£f. k Ma,e , ScxuoJ Misconduct and Hcaiih Risk: AIDS is the newest 
Af J,? 3 ! fr, S. htcn ' n g da°ger to emerge from the prince of drugs sn the 
Afr.can-American community. However, until recently, in the African* 
Axnencan community, AIDS had been considered a disea , affecting white 
use^s At ll f b,S f X ,- al m ? D - aDd SOmC A «can.American intravenous drug 
AlDSrnt, I ;' rre . nt ,o ma Afrxan-Amcricans (mostly males) represent 25% of 
AIDS caseu, but only 12% of the national population, "owever, Long chUdren 
the situation ,s even worse. Currently 59% of children with AIDS arl African" 
^Z?T (H , ea1 ^. Uni ted States, J987). Almost all of these children ^avc been 
using parent 01 8 dia g n °sed children have at leasee intravenous d^Tg 

commu^Hrthe^nf^ P £ Uern ° f drug usc in lhc African-Americau 
IJZZZ Y '} r ^ ann 8 . of . needles common among heroin use.s represents the 
E a l m | °ll °J T transmission of the virus in the African-Amcrican emmunity. 
nlTrJn» wreaso '? teenage prostitution associated with "crack houses" is 

ih™2n ° f • P r0P ° rti0n ° f . young womcn 81 ™k of contracting the mus 
3 , '"tcrcoursc with multiple partners. There is httle doubt thaiX 

n^,,iM- e , 8 u8 ' and sexual misconduct has placed the African-Amcrican 
p opulation at great nsk of contracting this deadly virus. Without a doubt t he 
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primary effect of substance abuse and sexual misconduct, ta the African 
American community, is one of death, devastation and destruction as lives are 
lost, careers are destroyed, families arc torn apart and the future resources of the 
community are depleted. 



The major societal flaw in America is ultimately racism. It remains pervasive 
and seems to bo forever enduring. To fail to and err land the real source of racist 
behavior and its relation to the hidwncal imaging and treatment of Black males is 
to overlook the fundamental cause of Amenta's societal flaw and the ultimate 
explanation of why Black men are "in trouble*. 

Both symbolically and literally, racism touches every aspect of our lives, 
particularly, in relation, to the imaging and self esteem of Black men. The 
negative images and societal projections on the self image and self esteem of 
BIdik men began with the historical cot tact between Africa and the West. It is 
withtr. th»s contact that one finds the philosophical basis for racist behawor. 
During this contact, the one outstanding sign having special meaning was the 
invention of "the Negro'. It is extremely iporlant to recognise that the concept 
and meanu of "the Negro" is an entirety different and distinct ide ological and 
philosophical construct from the image and meaning of "the African". Given that 
lttcially from the beginning of human consciousne?* to the advent of "tu* Negro*, 
the pobiUun of the Black man and the relationship between the African and the 
non-African was the opposite of what it is now, The meaning of the African in the 
historical consciousness of the European, for instance, was, (up until the advent 
of the Negru> associated with high culture, superiui civilization and sophisticated 
human systems of organization I i.e., governance, commerce, family, religion, 
etc.) 

Frt-m the time of the Ionian philosophers, to the Roman Ascension to the 
Moorish conquest of the Itenan pemmsula, evidence abounds that so called 
White people viewed the so -ct lied Black people with awe and respect. The terms 
Ethiop, Blackamoor, Nubian and African all represented, in the Hands of the 
European, a culture and pec pie who were superior and praiseworthy. However, 
European world domination required the exchange of African respect and 
admiration for the imaging of the disrespected and unworthy "Negro". The 
psychological requisite for European domination was, therefore, the deatruA.tivn of 
African civilization and history and the re-definition of the meaning of "the 
African". The European, tn effect, had to re*de» ne the African so that we (African 
people) differed i oentahty, attitude, function (behavior) «*nd belief from that 
which alkwed us to rule the known world and contribute to Uu process of human 
development Enter here on the stage of human history the necv s>tv for inventing 
the concept of "the Negro" and the permanent inbtalluiiou of a J ideo Christian 
Greco-Roman philosophical/ideological bases of Western civihzat.vn. With the 
eMrf bjrjimgnt of philos oph ical doctrines of hun«an domination ind < ■ itation 
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like ihs Impenum Christianum", "Rcgnum Suropae' and "Sociclas 
Christianum , Europe emerged from the dark ages committed to a n*w 
interpretation of history and human consciousness steeped thoroughly and 
inextricably in Euroccnlricism. The requisite condition for the legitimacy of this 
buroccntnsm was the destruction of the Afro-centric world and the establishment 
in the consciousness of the world the concept of "the Negro". 

m This period also signals the acceptance of the philosophical foundation of 
racism Note if you wUl thr* Ancient African people believed that man existed 
In one of two conditions. One ould exist in a state of "IgaoraneV or one could 
cwst in a state of "cnlightenmcnr In Tact, the ancient Kemctic (Egyptian) people 
believed that human ccsliny and purpose was to "grow' from ignorance to 
enlightenment The European philosophers, however, translated the African 
philosophical states of ignorance and enlightenment into the mctcphors of 
Darkness and the Light . Igntvance in turn became signified by ^vil" and the 
enlightenment by good(ncss)-, which, in turn, were ultimately symbolically 
represented as Black and "White". With the acceptance of the philosoph.c/l 
belief system that put forth the notion that the nature of the human is cv-l and 
that all relationships were linear polarities with superior and inferior 
classifications, the ancient Europeans ultimately redefined the African 
development schema of ignorance to enlightenment into a polar opposite 
contr mm of white vs black and good vs evil. The ancient European community 
in ti clashed and sorted the world and its peoples into categories of color with 
the » itc people of the world being the good (superior) and the non-whitc (Black) 
people of the world being the bad (inferior). 

Hence, having (reclassified the African as the Negro th its evil, bad and 
interior connotations, philosophical racism simply directs the perceptions and 
choices of people relative to the ,aiue and imaging of the Black man. This is, in 
fact, the philosophical legacy of Western culture and American society 
Note, if you will the popular ideas about Black men. In the United Stales, the 
imaging and self-esteem of Black men arc clearly grounded m the ideas that to be 
a Jlack man is to be a person who is ignorant, docs poorly in school; won t work 
hard; cant work effectively with other Black men, won't support his children- 
disrespects women; always wants something for nothing, arc incompetent and 
shiftless; over controls his feelings, i vcr tells the truth; is always paranoid; is 
lazy and violent; is superior athclclically and inferior intellectually; is 
materialistic, possessive, sexually aggressive and lustful, insecure, docile, 
irresponsible and ultimately dependent upon white approval. These ideas are 
reflected everywhere, from the portrayal of Black men on telcvision/lhealrc. to the 
perceptions of Black elected official. 
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The Consequences of the Negative Imaging of Black Males 

Though erroneous and false, if said often enough these ideas become the 
self fulfilling prophesy. Clearly, if young Black men arc nurtured in an 
environment comprised of these stcicutypcs and if the philosophical basts uf 
racism prevents us from challenging the belief sysUm ahuh suppoiU these- 
notions, then American society itself becomes the problem for P'^tk men. In 
c fleet, the nature of American socit> % shapes the very potential, possibility and 
potential of the Black man. The problems of Black adolescent males arc extremely 
complicated. They arc simultaneously interwoven with Uic societal problems 
Subsequently experienced by the family and the lack of positive male defined 
identity, culture ana v cs. At a time when the news mcd*n is popularizing the 
idea of Black progress, analysis of traditional socio-dcmographic data indicate 
that the relative position of the Black r pulatmn is becoming wu so and that the 
"image >f progress* is more real than the 'reality of progress**. Indeed, Black 
families across the nation arc expciicncing an ever increasing weakness and 
difficult) in iU ability to function as a ;iable human oiga nidation. The problems 
encountered by the B!ar J - family and its childicn arc problems embedded m the 
nature and changing structure of American society. In recognizing that the 
•problems of Black adolcsvcnt males* arc clearly visible in tho context 01 the 
concrete reality in which they live (i.e., drug trafficking, c<imc, violence, 
unemployment, etc.), the cultural cuntext of the problem becomes a focal pow t for 
its eradication as well as 'he theme for its prevention 

Clearly, young black males arc in crisis and are at nsk of becoming a 
pei Oittticnt diain un +ocrct> and an unvosAioliablv danger to thcmsikc-s and then 
commu s- It ts clear to us that urh*ss we create a systematic and deliberate 
atternp Jtcr the negative fuiccs confronting the Black family and their mole 
li.iiJjtu. particular, the conditions of the Black community will become worse 
and we will sec the emergence of a permanent Black underclass in the 21st 
century. 



Promotion uf Manhood w Prevention of Dcvi.tA>cy. Hie IIAWK FedeniUun 

Given the overwhelming involvement of Black males in the niu k -,l 
pathological strands of s^ciet, (i.e., drug related a.ttvity, criminality, 
unemployment, poor education and health, etc. <t is clear that the development of 
poMtivc Black adolescent j>alv» is an important strategy m the prevention of the 
further devastation of the Black Community and American society. In regards to 
prevention, it is cijual.y clear that the moat eflevLvc prevention techniques arc 
IIiom; that promote a natural resilience *j the targeted pathology In elfect, the 
best adolescent prevention plan is a plan that piomvtes positive jouth 
dtvflopm eht 
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The Institute's work on human functioning supports the fact that the 
necessary condition for behavioral change is to effect a change in the 'ideas' held 
to be true by the actors. In order to provide the developmental experience^ that 
are necessary for the proper physical and intellectual growth and development of 
the Black zuan -child, prevention activities must alter the negative images, ide«?s 
and values that are imposed upon the Black males and develop strategies 
designed to break the cycle of apathy, despair and hopelessness that f crvudes 
many of the urban communities and which places the Black male at risk. 

It is the opinion of the Institute thai social deviancy, pathology, substance 
abuse, inappropriate behavior, sexual misconduct, hopelessness, defeatism, etc. 
are all exacerbated by racism and exploitation and like racist behavior, they are 
all grounded in the American cuKu... Hence, the task of changing the 
inappropriate behavior is, in effect, a task of 'culturally realigning' the 
adolescent's behavior with principles of conduct consistent with the highest level 
of human functioning. In effect, aberrant behavior which is bas.„ on culturally 
distorted ideas must be realigned with culturally accurate ana appropriate 
'ideas'. The development of the HAWK Federation is consistent with this 
strategy. 

DESCRIPTION OF HAWK t^DERATlON PROJECT 

Technically, the HAWK project is a "prescription" which emerged from 
the Institute's "Cultural Context Problem Solving and Program Development 
Process". In this process, once the "problem* exp^ ~ed by a community or 
icstitution is identified, the next task is to d e effective solutions or 
programmatic interventions which reflect both the concrete conditions and the 
culture of the target community. 

The HAWK project was developed to address the problems expeneuced in 
th Black community while simultaneously reflecting the historical cultural 
in! aprity of the target population 2 . 

The HAWK Programme was developed as an attempt to intentionally and 
overtly influence the values and moral charactei of young Black males. The sole 
and singular mission of the HAWK training program is to overtly and 
intentionally de*JoD ^cmpetent, confident and conscious African-Amenc* a 



2 T n regards to ihc original test site, Gr. nl Uruon High School, of »he HAWK project, the school site 
leadership had identified teenage pregn, ncy. delinquency, and school drop out as problems 
directly impacting on its ability to educate I* ~ children placed »n its charge Although a 
generalized prevention model, and given he rc^utst of the Sacramento host school, the liAWh 
application at Grant Uruv- Hijffc School, ordingly, targeted male responsibiMy in teenage 

pregnancy prevention as its goal 
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meiK Through a process of intentionally introducing to these young men the 
qualities, attributes, attitudes and responsibilities of African & African- 
American men of Excellence, the HAWK project stimulates in their character 
the desire to become high achievers and the best at whatever they do. In so doing, 
the HAWK process aims al developing in each young man (1) something which 
he does exceptionally well (competence), (2) a belief that whatever the task, he 
can be successful at it (confidence), and, (3) an awareness of il.e historical 
greatness of African & African-American men and their personal responsibility 
to the future continuation of that greatness (consciousness). 7t is, in effect, a 
universal prevention-intervention programme that addresses simultaneously 
th° problems of drugs, gang violence, academic failure, low aspirations, poor 
self-esteem and inappropriate sexual behavior. 

In regards to youth development, the motivation factor imbedded in the 
HAWK Youth development and training program is found in 

(1) the ArVocentric cultural precepts of the cardinal virtues of MAAT 

Truth 
Justice 

Righteousness 

Propriety 

Balance 

Harmony 

Order 

(2) the principles of initiatory mastery and 

Mastery of One's Thought 
Mastery of One's Behavior 
Devotion to Higher Purpose 
Faith in One's Teacher 
Faith In Oneself 
Faith in One's ability 
Free from Resentment/wrong 
Free from Resentment/wronged 
Ability to Tell Right from Wrong 
Ability to Tell Difference between 
the Real and the Unreal. 

(3) 'bw codes of proper conduct. 

Sense of Excellence 
Sense Appropriateness 

These serve as the ethos or set of guiding principles that govern the conduct of 
the young men in the program. 
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How Does the HAWK Federation Foster r*atwe Self Esteem? 

PTftM ^° issu . e8 1 ^* critica * to P°sitive self-esteem. One must first have ah 
example or model of the positive self-esteem and one must see a connection or 
bond between themselves and the -model". The overall strategy of the HAWK 
Federation is to systematically expose voting Black men to an orchestrated^nes 
of thinking, feeling and doing exercises which t.e designed to reinforce and 
inculcate the idea of "positive Black manhood-. One aspect of this strati is 
7hlJ?* h ™A n *?Z**? "African Mind * lei Techniq^. In this technique! 
rather than identify role models", we em.hasize the "mentality" v % \ c h wai 
imbedded in African men of excelled. This is accomplished by h our 
A r S aeCS A Study and lnU: *P™t f he lives and accomplishments of real Ai* ? n and 
Arncan-Amencan men of excellence so as to demonstrate that these Bla'ck men 
were or axe like them and they achieved ijreatn*- Secondly the ezcerefces help 
to point out Uiat the only difference between these , <ng Black «D^Stte»S 
=>en of excellence was(is) a mentality (ergo, the Mind Model) which reflected a 
sense o. v^mpetence, Confidence and Consciousness 

n «T he # r n Ul L5 f l 4 hiS ^ hni< * ue is that o^e Black boys are given profiles of 
Competent, Confident and Conscious Black men and are helped to see their own 
image and interest in the history and experience of these models then they beeia 
to express a personal sense of their own value and importance (i.e., positive self- 

How Does the HAWK Federation Training Program Function as a Universal 
rrevHnbon-Intervenaon Program? 

The Institute's work on human functioning supports the fact that thp 
suKtonce or foundation of all behaviV is a set of idea/ P which 4 the behaWor 
licence and direction. Accordingly, the necessary condition fo' beh il chanee is 
a change in the 'ideas' held to be true by the actors. In oider i provide the 
fZT^l? ^ ne ? Ce(S) xh « a ! e n«?«y for the proper phys.cal an ^intellectual 
growth and development of the Black man-child, school systems an-i/or 
community agencies have to insHtuHonalize a conscious and deliberate process of 
SiSS ™ n ¥ al i vc . in «p s that ^e imposed upon the Black man-child and 
develop strategies designed to break the cycle of apathy, despair and hopelessness 
that pervades many of the urban communities ,n which Black ch,»dren are ra™ 

In the African tradition, education was not only seen as learning facts 
offi^ 3 fVS Ed " c ~ U o n was viewed as a process of "transformation^ 
or change. The goal of education was to develop the learns ^d, through h/er to 
bring aDOut harmony, understanding and enlightenment ,» the world As such 
the educational process went through successive sta^s so that he learner CT ew 
from one not knowing" to \>no whu knew" to "t ~ u o understood". 
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Education was governed by a particular attitude and training met'jod. The 
rttitude was one of excellence and high chievement. In order to create such an 
attitude, the primary or in ;a! focus of training was to develop in the learner 
personal character, commitment and consciousness Upon achieving the 
"attitude of excellence", the training then focused on the installation and mastery 
of skiU* ( i.e., cognition, computing, comprehension, etc.). The African cultural 
trair , methodology uti!»~ed the precise techniques of accentuation, association 
and attribution. 

Th^ HAWK training program reclaims the African tradition, and has 
systematically created a training program f*r young African-American men 
which is designed to utilize the "attitude of excellence" and the educa' onal goal of 
harmony, understanding and enlightenment to develop comye^ confident and 
conscious African-American achievers. 

In terms of education and developmental efforts, training which results *n 
a willingness to sacrifice in order to achieve, a desire to attain wisdom, and a 
passion for knowledge, would be consistent with the gual of develuping competent, 
confident and conscious African American men. Such a 'taming emphasis 
translates to a developmental process which stimulates achievement, knowing 
and wisdom. These, high achievement, wisdom and knowledge, if yrvheatrated 
properly become the baois fur proper conduct and appropriate African-Amenta a 
male behavior. The HAWK Progremme was, thereby, developed as an attempt to 
intentionally and overtly influence the values and moifd character of young Black 
males It was, in effect, intentionally designed to to a universal prevention- 
intervention programme that addresses simultaneously the problems of drugs, gan£ 
violence, academic failure, low aspirations and poor seK-esteem. 

When one's behavior is dr,ven by th„ attitude of excellence, the mastery of 
skills nd a commitment to one community, 'hen there is httle desire or 
motiv. Ion to engage in deviant behaviors. With its emohasis on the cardinal 
virtues initiatory mastery and codes of proper conduct, the HAWK Federation 
program prompt -s positive B!«*ck manhood and thereby preve^to * the adoption of 
behaviors, attitudes and/or values inconsistent with positive Black manhood. 

Does the HAWK Program Work? 

A HAWK Federation project is currently in operation in one hi^n school m 
Sacramento, Ca^'foraia. Data obtained f om the first year evaluation of the 
HAWK Project point to the geneial utility of the program in redressing the i^ucs 
confronting black adolescent males. 



5 Wuhoul exception, ihc Off>c of Substance Abuse Pievcniion tOSAPi has lakco ihe 
leadership in progummaticaity recognizing that culturally consistent projeus wiih 
an emphasis on "promotion" ralher than "prevention" is Ihe only strategy designed 

10 guarantee success in t Vanng $uhslaice abu^t 
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For example, data on GPA indicate that 55% of the youth in the program 
improvd their records from the first semester to the second semester. In effect, 
the data suow that the student GPA for the current semester was higher than 
their cumulative score, (i.e., the average score for the previous two semesters). 
This would indicate that the overall academic performance m the secona 
semestf - was better than that fo* the previous semesters. The improvement in 
G D A for the students was very important as an indicator of the success of the 
KAWK project. 

The general perspective of the teachers at the end of the first semester was 
that the vast majority of the students (82%) whu participated m the HAWK 
project were performing below their app- -ent ability. At the end of the second 
semester, however, this figure had declined to 23%. This would suggest that the 
students had begun to bv motivated to succeed in the school system. It should also 
be i cted Inat there is research literature that suggests that those students who 
arc doing well in school are less likely to get involved with drugs and drug- 
related activity. 

In educating and inoculating these young Black males, we attempted 
through the HAWK Project to re-align them to a value and belief system which 
was con " *ent with the positive nature of African people. By reinforcing the 
positive auributes of Black manhood, the HAWK Federation program "prevente" 
young Black boys from being susceptible to drug involvement and deviant 
lifestyles In terms of the universal prevention aspect of the project, we self- 
consciously created a project image acd interest which would reinforce behavior 
consistent with High Achievement, Wisdom and Knowledge. We intentionally 
created images, symbols, regalia, rituals, practices and responsibilities which 
were designed to help internalize positive Blcck manhood as represented by 
High Achievement, Wisdom and Knowledge. The young men m this program 
have, as a result of the program internalized a "no drug use" phiicsophy alonp 
with the goals of becoming competent, confident and conscious Black men. The 
positive results of tfcis training project, relative to eradicating deviant lifestyles, 
suggest that this project should be tested and replicated on a larger scale. 

Given the HAWK Projects internalization strategy of impacting on how 
young Black men feel, think and do relative to proper conduct and positive 
cultural Jues and precepts, thi* project can oerve as a direct demonstration of 
how the promotion of BlacV Youth development and training can serve as a 
dt iancy/delinquency prevet, n technique with Black adolescent males. 



The HAWK FeJujuon and ihc Development of BUck Adolescent Mahs. 
Toward t Solulion lo Ihc Crises of America's Young Black Men 
© 1989, V/ade W\ Nobles, Ph.D. 
Tic Institute for the Advanced Study of Black Family Life & Cullure, Inc. 
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Conclusion and Recommendation 

Mr. Chairman I hope these brief remarks and m> written testimony have 
been helpful. will simply conclude by suggestijg that senous attention be given 
to the strategy of "health promotion* rather than "disease prevention" and that 
equal attention be given to the needs of Black men. 

In this context and in recognition that cominu&.ij groups, churches, 
>Ocial clubs and fraternal organizations throughout the United States have all 
oro? to realize the need fos culturally consistent (Acrocentric) manhood training 
programs, and, given that the ",everal existing programs ( eg., . Gary Mend^z 
Children of the Sun, Jawanza Kunjufu^ Zimba Projects, Useni Perkins Models 
c Positive Develop c sot of Black Youth, Nathan and Julia Hare's Bringing the 
B'ack Boy into Manhood, Rite of Passage Program, The Urban Leagues 
Adolescent Male Responsibility Network, The HAWK Federation, etc. > all suffer 
from being "off the national agenda", it is my single recommendation that the 
oelect Comr/ttec on Children, Youth and Families support id principle, 
directive and finance the establishment and implementation of lumxnunity based 
and operated Black manhood training and development programs. 



The HAWK FcJcnlion and the Development of Black Adolescent Males 
Toward a Solution to the discs of America's Young Black Men 
C l'>89. Wade W. Nobles. Ph D. 
The Insluule for the Advar.-'d Study of Black Family L.fe & Culture, Inc 
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Attachments 



• Briefing Specifications on "Hie HAWK Federation: 
A Manhood Training & Development Program** 

• HAWK Project Profile A Federation of Manhood TVainin*- & 
Development Programs 

• Selected Bibliography Relative to Black Men 
•Prospectus 

Center for Applied Cultural Studies and Educational Achievement 
Resume of Wade W. Nobles, Ph.D. 
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Briefing Specifications on 'The HAWK Federation: 
A Manhood Training & Development Program" 



What Is It? 

The HAWK Federation is a universal pre. cation intervention programme that addresses 
simultaneously the problems drugs, gang violence, academic failure, low aspirat.vo* and poor 
eel f*es teem. 

By emphasizing the ororootior. of positive, healthy, strong Black men, the HAWK 
Federation is a viable, effective and vost efficient means «f prevention and intervention for young 
Bla.k men. The HAWK Federation was developed by The institute for the Advanced Study of 
Black Family Life and Culture, Inc (F O. Box 24739, Oakland, Ca. 94623 • (415, 836-3245 > 

Why Is It Needed? 

The Black male, like the Black female, is a necessary cornerstone or building block in the 
healthy structure and functioning of the family and society As smh, the Black male? proper 
performance of his role *n the family and society is an essentia) ingredient in the viability and 
preservation of life in this ration Howe *r, the problems experienced by Black men lit. 
unemployment, criminality, substance abuse, etc > and the lack of services designed to mediate 
these conditions not only place and define Blaik nin as an "endangered species", but they also 
foretell of the increasing problems and future devastation for the society at large. 

Currently we are seeing a greater involvement of Black boys in all the problems that are 
antithetical to positive mate responsibility to self, family and socictj More so than ever beiore, the 
development of young Black males n particular needs u. be gvudeu and directed and not just left u> 
chance The HAWK Programme was developed as *.n attempt to intentionally and overtly 
influence the values, moral character and positive development of young Black males 

What Docs if Do? 

The HAW.v Federation manhood education and training program instills in young Black 
boys. (1) a wilbngness to sacrifice m order to acrue* \2> a desire to attain wisdom, iZ) a pa&sion 
for knowledge, (4) positive behavioral practices, «nd. (5> the internalization of a personal goal to 
become ft competent, confident an J conscious Africa n -Am eric an man. 

The HAWK educational and training pi igram is designed to uti?tze u "attitude of 
excellence - , "the tense of appropriateness" and t!>e ed >cational goal of harmony, unde* Jung 
ftnd er* ^htenment to develop competent, . on^dent and conscious African -American c .» 

Inierest Application/Adoption 

I/my organization would be interested in receiving training ac a tlAVvK trainer and 
would like more information about implementing a program in my area 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name Title _ m . 

Organization , 

Address . „ 

City State ma _ m _ m -; Zip-cod* _ 
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HAWK Project Profile 



A Federation of Manhood Training & 
Development Programs 

Preface 

• f% A* * B f Uck . Think-Unk, Thw Institute for the Advanced Study of Black Family Life 

and Culture. Inc is mandated to address issues of Block human development and transformation 
and. in response to these issues to engage in research, education ana Irairung and development 
and diisemination. The fundamental guiding principle for the Institute's work is to formally re- 
introduce into the African community cultural mandates, function and exDeeislions designed to 
stimulate the community** production of indigenous processes which ha « the capacity to resist 
negative agents and/or prever' > development of attitudes. ,dea» and/r- behaviors antithetical to 
the African community »© ell-being, welfare and viability In a*. <<omg we engage m the 
revitauralion of the Black .munily and the re-unification of the Black family by reclaiming 
evaluating and applying African and African American t Jlural precepis 
* *t_ ^ m P ro ^ rommc evolved from the 9 -»»itute'a application of thje strategy to resporiJ 
to the need of one local school district to address t.,« issue of deviant Black male bcha/ior relative 
to teen-age pregnancy. 



Introduction 

If Ihc educational system is lo pro note U e positive development of Ihe Black man- 
'hild Ih-n il must participate in if .to! actuJly develop palhwayfe) of posihve development 
through which Ihe Black man-child passes In o der lo attain Ihe slatus of 'man- in Ihe 
community The crilicaJ ecological force_ .mpmg>ng on the Black family are <uch thai the 
Black parent has the added task of protciling their children, particularly, the man-child, 
from a hostile environment that has an ever dimu.tshmg capaoty to recognize the sanctity of 
human life. Educating as well as parenting l,.c non-child is fraught with additional 
problems and concerns (i e, sexism and racism) tn i society that denies Ihc very identity and 
legitimacy of BUx manhood. It has been, in this regard, noted that the Black population, and 
partiwlarlymale adolescents, arc constantly bombarded by •microaggrcssions" m which they 
are hindered fn their attempts to realize basic functional imperatives required for normal 
adjustment and human functioning The multiple interactional and mutually reinforcing effects 
or racism, sexism and stress condition young Black men to oftentimes display deviant behavior 
(hostility, criminalizahor, gangs, unemployment, sense of worlhlcssncss) and/ or opt for 
addictive escapism < Le , sexual conquest, drugs, violence, etc.). 

The Institute's work on human functioning supports me fact that the substance or 
foundation of all behavior ts a set of 'ideas' which give the behavior licence and direction, 
Accordingly, the necessary condition for behavioral change is a change tn Ihe 'ideas' held to be 
iruf cy Ihe actors In order to provide the educational expencnccKs) (hat arc necessary for Ihe 
[Nupcr physical and intellectual growlh and development of Ihe Black man-child, < c hool 
systems and/ or community agencies have lo institutionalize a conscious and deliberate process 
of altering Ihe negative images that arc imposed upon the Black man-child and develop 
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strategics designed to break Ihe cycie of apathy, despair ard hopelessness * pervades many 
of the urban communities which Black children arc raised. 

The HAWK Programme was developed as an «. empt to intentionally and overtly 
influence (he values and moral character of young Black males. It is, in effect, a universal 
prevent ion -intervention programme that addresses simultaneously the problems of drugs, gang 
violence, academic failure and low aspirations and poor self-cslcerr 
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The Mission; 



□ 



The sole and lingular m i SSIO n of the HAWK training program 
is to overtly and infcntionoily develop competent, confided, and 
conscious African-Amcrican men. Through a process of 
intentionally introducing to these young men the qualities, 
attributes, attitudes and responsibilities of Af.ican A African- 
^f. n r5i n .? C 3 °f Excc " cncc . Jhe HAWK project stimulates in their 
chaiarter the desire to become high achievers and the best at whatever 
they do. In so doing, the HAWK process aims at developing , n each 
young man (1) something which they do * ptionally well 
(competence); (2) a belief that whatever the t*s£ they can bo 
successful at it (confidence); and. (3) an awareness of the historical 



Purpose of Education & The Role of Training 



In tl e African tradition, education was not only seen as learning 
[acts, figures, names and dates Education was viewed as a proms of 
transformation or change. The goal of education was to develop the 

1X17 n ' $ n ?f h ^ ? bn 'l 8 f 1 " 111 harmo "V. understanding and 
enbghtenmcnt in the world. As such the educat.onal process went through 
»u JT al governed by particular attitude and training 
method The attitude was one of excellence and high achievement In order 
to create 6uch nn attitude, the primary or initial focus of training wai to 

lT C r^° P i? ^ 'XT^'i 0 "! 1 charact « r » cownutmcnt and consriousncss. 
Upon achieving the 'attitude of excellence-, the training then focused on the 

^^n l a K t,0n - 3nd , ma rl tCry ° f ,kiIU ( ic - cognition, computing, 
comprehension, cte ) The African cultural training methodology utilized 
The HAWK training program reclaims the African tradition and 
haa systematically created a training program for voung African. 
Amencan men which is designed to utilize the 'attitude of excellence* and 
the educational goal of harmony, understanding and enlightenment to 



Trie Educational & Developmental Relevance 



In terms of education a 1 develops ntal efforts, training which 
results in a willingness to sacrifice in order to achieve; a desire to attain 
wisdom; and a pasiion for knowledge, would be consistent with t,:e goal of 
developing competent, confident and conscious AfricamAmencan men 
biKh a training emphasis translates to a developmental process wh.ch 
simulates achievement, knowing and wisdom. These, h^n achievement, 
wisdom and knowledge, if orchestrated properly become the basis for proper 
conduct and appropriate African-American male behavior 
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The I altura) & Intellectual Foundation? of the ItAWK Project 1 

Tic HAWK programme it bated on a cultural and intellectual heritage 
established by African men and women over four thousand years ago At the drwn 
or human civilization, African people developed a society v»hic!» was baeed on 
developing human virtue ar nastcry Thu cultural aii ' intellect, tradition was 
codified as Card! aI Virtues vf MAAT (righteousness, propnety. truth, etc.) and 
*.hc Pnacipt ^ of Inic «tory Mastery (mastery of one's thought, free from resentment, 
etc.) From u <- beginning of time to the present African based societies have used 
various transitions of tho Virtues of MAAT and the Principles of Mastery to 
educate and c dop their young. 

In traditional African American culture the Af.ican cu'tural and intellectual 
tradition was preserved and retained as the twin cultural themes of excellence and 
appropriateness. Combined, the Cardinal Virtues of MAAT, Principles of Mastery, 
and the Cultural Themes of Excellence and Appropriateness terve as the 
developmental stimuli for the HAWK programme. 



Developmental Stimuli 



By developmental stimuli is meant those "ideas* which icrve as the "substance of 
behavior* and *ta further guidance Ideas are transmitted or .internal. ted in the form of values, 
task and themes The Cardinal Virtues of MAAT, Principles of Mastery and the Cultural Themes 
of Excellence and Appropriateness are the developmental stimuli used by (he HAWK Programme 
to guide the development of African* American male behavior 

Cardinal Virtues of MAAT ft -fociplcs of Mastery £ u '« ral Themes 



Truth 
Justice 

Righteousness 

Propriety 

Balance 

Harmony 

Order 



Mattery of One's Thought 
Mastery of One's Behavior 
Devotion to Higher Purpose 
Faith in One's Teacher 
Faith in Oneself 
Faith in One's ability 
Free from Resentment/wrong 
Free from Rescr.tmcnt/wronf sd 
Ability to Tell Right from Wiong 
Ability to Tell Difference between 
the Real and the Unreal. 



Sense of Excellence 
Sense Appropriateness 



Internalization Strategy 

The overall training strategy to systematically expose the young men to 
thinking { literature, folktale*, fables, proverbs, eU t fceUng * introspection, values 
clarification, etc.) and doing ( kinesthetics, ntuals. drama, etc ) exercises 
designed to reinforce and inculcate the message and meaning of each 
developmental stimuli. 
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I Training Rationale and Project Identity | 

Without queition, in the realm of psychological functioning, ideas are the 
aubitance of human behavior However, to maximize the idea a power to influence behavior, the 
idca(s) must be relevant to the people whose behavior one wishes to change Hence, for this project, 
the source and legitimacy of the "culturally accurate and appropriate ideas" had to be recognizably 
relevant to the cultural reab'ty of ita partidpanta. 

The Project Identity: 

From the Sign of Heru, the Hawk, To Aveiy Brooks' Hawk. 

In terms of on appropriate identity for a project designed to culturally 
realign Black male students behavior with principle* of conduct consistent with tho 
highest levels of humsn functioning, we chose the name HAWK, in part, because 
our research showed that the Black commun iy, especially Black men, watched the 
teleraion program "Spencer for Hire" (.irca 1987. ABC), in which the actor Avery 
Brooks portrayed a Black man named Hawk. Upon further snalyses of Mr. Brooks 
charscter it was patently clear thst the Black communitya attraction to the 
program, "Spencer for Hire", was because Avery Brooks portrayed an image of a 
Black man who waa competent, confident and conscious. Hence, as a 

The second reason for selecting HAWK as the project name and identity 
was because classical African mythology identifies a Hawk as the vigt) of Heru 
(Ho -us), the first known mythical god-hero Ancient Kernel (Lgypt), as t.ie seat of 
aidcnt African high culture and civilization, has special relevance for the 
Institute's manhood training program'a. The mythical god-hero, Heru, iiigrufied 
by the Hawk, the andenS cardinal virtue* of MAAT and the principles of initiatory 
mattery, all serve as the bases for developing the foundation of this specific 

Accordingly, from the ancient Nile Valley High Culture to the modern lr.od 
of television, the image of the Hawk haa represented and eynbolited the highest 
loels of Black Male functioning. 

The HAWK Manhood Training Rationale: 

In fact, the substance or foundation of all behavior is a set of ideas which give the 
behavior licence and direction Accordingly, the necessary condition for behavioral 
change is a change in the 'ideas' held to be true by the actors. In regards to changing 
the inappropriate behavior in Black sdoli iccnt males, it wss necessary to identify 
and understand the 'ideaa* they hold which give legitimacy and direction to their 
misconduct Having accomplished the task of explicating these ideas', the deviant 
•ideas' mutt be replaced with appropriate "ideas' which in turn will become the 
substance of the desired behavior, Once the appropriate ideas and behavior are 

fjrovided it is necessary for the aocio-cultural reabty in which the adolescent male 
ives to reinforce, encourage and reward the desired behavior This latter point is 
most often accomplished with the dual techniquea of resect for self *,id kind \tMt 
and uncompromising discipline 

It is the opinion of the Institute that teenage pregnancy preven on. male 
inappropriate sexual behavior, gang violence, etc are cultural phcnomw.d Hence, 
the task of changing the inappropriate behavior is, m effect, a task of culturally 
realigning' the student behavior with principles of conduct consistent with the highest 
level of human functioning In effect, student behavior which is based on culturally 
distorted ideas must be realigned with culturally accurate and appropriate ideas'. 
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PROFILES OF COMPE1 ST, CONFIDENT «~ CONSCIOUS 
AFRICAN & AFRICAN-AMERICAN MEN 



Historical Profiles 

The analyn* of hi»loncal profile* of African men of Excellence it a core theme in ihe 
vctupmcnl of >oung Afman Amcman men By studying the lives and acrimplishments of 
.al African and African American men, the I LAWK training process establish*.* aa rev 1 the 
tradition of Black Excellence «.ud links that tradition to the persona! lives o»*the trauu.es. 

The live* of several Afacar men of Excellence are intentionally selected to match the 
inttnt of the particular program enroltcea. These, in turn, are studied to demonstrate examples of 
Competence, Confidence and Consciousness aa well as the Cardinal Virtues and Mastery of aluDi 
typical of African Men if Excellence Each "Historical Profile*, in turn, becomes a stimulus for 
giving the HAWK trainees especially designed msstery. mental snd physical assignments 

Declaration of Competent el Each historical profile ia examined in order to 
identify how the life and sccvmplishmcnts of this Particular African .n»-j of 
Excellence rerves a* a "Declaratwn of Competence*. In the analysis </ &e ufe*ve 
and/or accomplishments of the historical figure, the talk will b* t cxpl* «te tht 
way in which hr demonstrated Competence, 

As a declaration of Competence, the lifestyle and/or accomplishment of the 
historical ligurc must show, aa an attribute of African Ma»h /od. the need for 
excellence in mastering Ltfc't challenge*. 

Declaration of Confidence*. Eacb histonca] profile is examined in order to 
identify how the life and accomplishment* of this par i* *' . African Man wf 
Excellence serves a* a "Declaration of Confid^-c*. In ftht nui sis of the bfeatyle 
and/or accompb'ehme* » of the historical figure, the ta*k xill be V> explicate the 
way in which he demonstrated Confidence Confidence is a feeling that permeate* 
the individual** entire life and impacts upon his sense of well-being 
As a declaration of Confidence, the lifestyle and/or accomplishment of the 
historical figure must show aa an attribute of African Manhood, »he courage to 
accept and meet any challenge in life on behalf of one's people. 
L , * ration of Consciousness*. Each historical profile is examined m order to 
identify how the life and accomplishment* of this particular African Man of 
Excellence serve* as a "Declaration of Consciousness" In the analysis of the 
lifestyle and/or accomplishment* of the historical figure, the task will be to 
explicate the way in which he demonstrated the importance of knowing who one is 
as a person and a' on Vrican roan 

As a declaration , j*aouanc»*, the lifestyle and/or accomplishment of the 
historical figure mu show • an attribute of African Manhood, aft understanding 
of one's identity and the t*- iticn of its value in achieving greatness 
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Sc^On* 1: 

Session* 2. 
Session * 3 
Session* 4 

Session * 5 : 
Sessioo*6: 
Session 17: 
Session* 8: 

Session** 
Session #10. 
Session *1I. 

Session f 12: 

Session *13 
Session* M: 



SAMPLE OF LEVEL ONE - NINTH GRADE 
DAILY LESSON PLANS OVERVIEW 

Cultural Understanding Training. 
Establishing liAWK Identity 
Establishing HAWK Identity (cont.) 

Inappropnatc Behavior. SegUi] Irr,?s r onsib'ttfy,nrv g Abuse. Dwg.related 
Behivior f Q i pj Vtolenfe 

Inappropriate Behavior, (conU ; SgffllUj -ransmitted 
disease*, biology o< reproduce -m. self & tocbllv <f~fructi>r behavior 

Culturally consfatentApproprWe msJe behavior, 
attitude*, values. Re Self Family 
Culturally consistent /appropriate mate behavior, 
attitudes, vahws. Re; Peert ft Srhool 
Culturally consistent /appropriate male behavior, 
attitudes, values. Re: Being an Adult & The Work World 

Culturally cons blent/appropriate male behavior, 
attitudes, values. Re: IheCommunjtj & The World 
Breaking down stereotypes 

Developing an Historical sense of Csjtn jsicn LCfin&kn \& 
ConKiPV? Click MinJiQwd - Historical Profiles Research Project 
- Discussion & Planning of HAWK 'school /community activity* 

Developing contemporary example* of Competent , Confident fc 
Conscious Black Manhood , 

• Rehearsing & Developing HAWK supported 'school /community 
activity" 

Initiation/ Rite of Pj«j^e mlo next level & exploration of Future 
Responsibilities. 
Ceremony and celebration 



Note Each Session will consist of two 12) meetings for Jwo hours each 
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1 The HAWK Daily Training Plan 

Duration & Time Period: The HAWK 
Programme i* designed to coincide with an academic school 
year. Each level of training lasts approximately seven 
months with two-hour training sessions weekly. 

Training Design: Each training session is 
designed to reinforce the development of positive Black 
manhood. In every cession, the Attitude of Excellence and the 
value of proper conduct (Appropriateness) along with 
mastery skills are sy sterna tics!! y reinforced. Training 

Primary Objectives: Each training sess;on has 
as its primary objective one or more of the developmental 
stimuli which reinforce and shape behavior. Specific 
training topics reinforce the overall objective of exposing the 

Training Procedures: Each session *s governed 

by written training procedures which identify the 
internalization strategy to be used, task to be mastered. 



1 Adoption/Replication Procedures | 

Agencies and/or comrau »t> groups wishing to eslablisn a HAWK 
project can do so by contacting 
Director of Education and Tri •nlng 
The Institute for the Adranced Study cf Black Family Life and Culture, Inc 

P.O. Bo & 24739 
Oakland. California 94623 
Thi Institute's Hawk Programme includes setting up the local 
HAWK project, training identified agency starTor community personnel to 
be the on-site HAWK trainers and monitoring and providing technical 
assistance to the project for the first year. 
Typically projects arc established with a minimum of Twenty trainees snd 
two trainers. The fee for eslabbthing a HAWK project includes a one time 
membership fee. cost of training, training materials and twelve months of 
technical assistance and monitoring Trainer training consists of twenty- 
five hours of formal training and evaluation and four follow up quarterly 
monitoring and technical assistance site visits | 
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Selected Bibliography Relative to Black Men 
developed by Wade W. Nobles, Ph.D. 
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PROSPECTUS 



CENTER FOR 

APPLIED CULTURAL STUDIES AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



f THE CENTER CONCEPT j( 

fc - - V L : ^^-^yJ^^ENT! be developed as a University-based educational 
research, development and training center which is devoted to the identification 
explication and application cf culturally consistent educational pedacogy and praxis 
relative to African (Black) American educational excellence. 
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CENTER MISSION AND G OALS j 

Ifag-kHssion The fundamental and primary mission of the "Center for 
Applied Cultural Studies and Educational Achievement" 
will be to systematically and continually: 

(1) study the generic problems and issues which impact on the educational 
success of African-American students; 

(2) determine the cultural and systemic requisites necessary for the effective 
education of African-American students; 

(3) engage in an on-going identification, evaluation and replication of applied 
nilturally consistent educational techniques, methods, practice and programs 
relative to African-American educational excellence; 

(4) develop authentic and/or innovative strategies, methods and techniques 
of effective culturally consistent educational applications; and, 

(5) design and implement a procedure and/or process for the 
institutionalization of proven culturally consistent educational praxis at 
every level and aspect of the Afncan-American educational experience 
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F i rst Year Developme n tal fl o dJ3i^l^jmaLQaals; 

(1) design and/or create the requisite orgaruzational structure, operational 
functions and institutional relationships necessary for establishing and/or 
obtaining support for the Center's permanent institutional existence; 

(2) Design the center's organizational structure, operational procedures and 5- 
year development plan; r 

(3) Conceptualize and prepare major funding proposals; and, 

(4) Establish a statewide and national network of scholars and practitioners 
committed to Applied Cultural Studies and African-American Educational 
Excellence. 

First Year Operational Goal? ; 

(1) Identify and determine the cultural and conditional requisites necessary for 



methods and procedures for testing and/or evaluating specific educational 
prototypes and/or non-traditional methodologies and material? relative to culture 
and educational excellence, and, (10) Develop a plan for establishing on-coine 
teacher training relative to the peuagogical applications of African and African- 
American culture. 
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THE NEED AND JUSTIFICATION: 

Available data indicate that the African-American community is facing an 
educational crisis throughout the nation. In California, a state which is rapidly 
becoming a "minority majority" state, the situation is just as disuc*.sing. Across the 
state,in ev?ry school district, African- American students, on the average, arc storing 
below the national average in all subjects and across all grade levels. For those who 
succeed^ higlier education, the condition vanes very little. Clearly, the importance 
of maximizing the educational potential and success of California s African- 
American youth is obvious, railing to educate African- American children ha5 
resulted in clear and preventable economic strains on this society. Howev<., to 
continue to fail to fully educate African-American children will moA assuiedly 
guarantee the creaiion of a disenfranchised caste and a system of educational 
apartheid in America. 

The educational process, in fact, requires and utilizes an unstated "cultural 
schema" for the transmission of knowledge and understanding In effect, the 
educational enterprise has a "cultural integrity". As such, if the cultural integrity ol 
the educational process and the cultural schema or integrity ui the children to be 
educated are not in line with each ulhcr, then the ability of the- educational system 
to reach its fullest potential is retarded or limited 

Given the historical continuum of educational excellence that was rooted m 
the African and African American cultural context, the educatiunal success of 
African American children may be tied directly to the "cultural integrity" ol the 
educational experience According*/, the application of a cultutally consistent 
pedagogy and praxis may be critical to tht resolution of the educational crises ol 
African American children It is highly likely that the utilization of African and 
African American cultural precepts in the* education of AfrRan-American children 
can turn around the current condition of educational failure 

CQNT ACQ 

Fersons interested in receiving additional information aboul thi*« project 
should contact: 

Professor Wade W. Nobles 

The Black Studies Department 

School of Ethnic Studies 

San Francisco State University 

1600 Hollo way Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94132 

(415)338-1495 or 1054 
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Chairman Miller. Dr. Sullivan? 

STATEMENT OF MERCER L. SILLI\ AN, PH.D., SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE, VERA INSTITUTE FOR JUSTICE, NEW YORK, NY 

Dr. Sullivan. Good morning. I would lik ,o tell you this morn- 
ing about the research that I have conducts %vith young inner city 
males involved in crime. 

I'm a socio-cultural anthropologist and I\e conducted a number 
of studies with inner city teenagers in New York City over the past 
15 years. The study I ant to talk about thi* morning wa* conduct- 
ed in the early 1980s with a grant from the National Institute of 
Justice. 

We identified and built rapport with several dozen criminally in- 
volved young male* in three low income neighborhood* uf Brooklyn 
and developed profile* of their invohement* with crime and drugs 
as they aged from their early teens to their early 1920s. We also 
tried to relate those career de\elopmenU> in crime and drugs to 
what was going on within the schools and in the labor market. 

The three neighborhood* differed in race and ethnicity. One was 
predominantly African American, one predominantly Puerto 
Rican, one predominantly while. I understand that this committee 
is particularly interested in the problem* of young black males and 
I will focus on those this morning. However, Jie value of our work 
is that it's comparative. What I want to show you is how different 
problems deve'cp in different way* in neighborhoods that are 
really very close together, but which ha\e very different structures 
of economic opportunity. 

Before I describe our findings, lut me briefly describe the existing 
state of social research on juvenile delinquency, its relationship to 
public policy and the kind* of new in*Ights into these questions 
that I think are made possible by the rather unique nature of our 
comparative neighborhood-based research. 

It used to be widely accepted both among *ociai scientists and 
among the general public that poverty, racial di*crimination and 
residence in deteriorated inner city environments were major 
causes of crime. During the 19G0s, many *ucial program* based on 
the*e premi*es were enacted which provided a wide range of inno- 
vative service* attempting to reverse these assumed causal link- 
ages. 

Now, I think that many among the public still share these as- 
sumptions. But^ unfortunately, *ume influential academics have 
challenged the idea* that po\erty, di*crimination and segregation 
cause Crime and other pathologies. At the same time, public sup- 
port for crime prevention program* ba*>ed on enhancing economic 
opportunities within inner city neighborhood* ha* declined signifi- 
cantly. 

The reasons for these changes in research and policy are too 
complex for me to describe in detail here, but I would like to note 
one characteristic of most of the recera research that has been 
cited to debunk these previously widely held as*umptions. Most of 
Has research has focused on the ch^raJ. eristics of individuals to 
the almost total neglect of the characteristics of communities. 




Without looking at the community In which people grow up, it is 
impossible to assess their beha\ior accurately. It is only by examin- 
ing the choices that are actually present r.ithin given loc^l envi- 
ronments that ive can validly understand the beha\ior of individ- 
uals. It it from .his perspective that I will now describe our find- 
ings. 

The two minority neighborhoods that we studied had much lower 
income levels and much higher crime rates than the white neigh- 
borhood, which was basically working class rather than poor. What 
we found, however, was that the crime careers of youths in all 
three neighborhoods started uff very similarly and diverged over 
time as these youths confronted very basic differences in economic 
opportunity as well as differences in local level social control. 

Both the white and the minority youths we studied engaged in 
acts of non violent theft and in extensive and sometimes deadly 
street fighting while in the early and mid teens. I do want to 
point out that we looked for criminally involved individuals. I'm 
not saying that everybody from any of these neighborhoods was so 
involved. 

As they grew older, ^ however, many of the minority youth 
became much more heavily involved in crime as a source of regular 
income. Their crimes grew increasingly systematic and violent as 
they passed from their middle to their late teens. The white youths 
we studied did not follow this route as much for two reasons, both 
related to characteristics of their local neighborhood. 
# First, they had more access to youth employment, usually part- 
time, off-the-book> and almost entirely located through "family 
h .embers and neighbors who were already employed in these busi- 
nesses. Remember, we're talking about persons still of school age. 
Their access to this employment had nothing whatevei to do vith 
superior educational achievement. In fact, many of these white 
youths, had basic literacy problems and fully half of them eventu- 
ally left school without diplomas. 

Not Only did these white youths have better access to employ- 
ment than their minority peers, they also encountered much strict- 
er local level social control. Teenagers who steal and sell drugs 
tend to begin doing so close to home. In this white, working class 
neighborhood, such behavior wa*> not tolerated. Local adults either 
retaliated themselves directly, vigilante style, or they called the 
police. 

In contrast, the minority youths faced a n.u^h different situation 
with respect both to employment opportunities and to the local 
soda! control environment. They had few family or neighborhood 
based connections to part time jobs. About half the househuids in 
their neighborhoods lived In poverty, were supported bv welfare, 
and were female headed. The high rates of female headed house- 
holds were a result of the unavailability of decent employment for 
people of all ages, since adult males withuut stable employment do 
not make very desirable heads of households. 

This household pattern had profound consequences for the con- 
trol of local youths who became involved in crime. There were 
simply not enough adult males attached to households to control 
predatory youths, with the result that violent youths controlled the 
streets to a significant extent. 
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At a certain point, however, they did encounter resistance in the 
form either of armed adult male residents of the neighborhood or 
of authorized representatives of the law. At this point, they began 
to move outsid * their own neighborhoods to prey upon people in 
the subways and in downtown commercial districts. 

As they reached their later teens, many of these youths had 
learned i„ rely on crime as a regular source of income, but most 
eventually did encounter consequences, violent retaliations, ai rests 
and jail and prison sentences. At this point, many began to cease 
or at least deintensify their criminal involvements. 

1 want to stress that this is not something that is unique to my 
research. It is well known that crime rates decline sharply with 
age for members of all racial and ethnic groups. 

I've not had time to describe in detail patterns of drug use and 
3ale among these youths, but I should note that while use patterns 
did not differ so strikingly among the neighborhoods, reliance on 
drug selling as a primary source of income did vary and was much 
more common in the minority neighborhoods. The advent of crack 
in the mid 1980's has led to a significant increase in violence and 
dependence on the illegal economy in all of these neighborhoods, 
but it has intensified the disparity in the quality of life between 
the minority neighborhoods aad the white working class area even 
further. 

I think these findings have some important implications for 
social policy. It has been traditional to think of crime control strat- 
egies based on opportunity enhancement as fundamentally opposed 
to those based on tougher criminal justice sanctions. In fact, these 
are two sides of the same coin. 

When we look at the dynamics of local neighborhoods such as 
those I have described, I think it is appaient that communities that 
have effective local level social control are those that have a stable 
employment base. Decent jobs make possible intact families with 
sufficient resources to build and maintain safe environments. The 
pocr, minority residents we studied did attempt to raise their chil- 
dren properly and control their environments. They simply lacked 
the means to do so. 

The policies I think most appropriate for dealing with high rates 
of youth crime in the inner cities include innovative youth service 
policies which attempt to improve families' connections with 
schools and other services, the provision of extensive preemploy- 
ment and employment services linked to local schools, and the de- 
velopment of criminal justice policies which allow local residents to 
work with the police and other authorities to create safer environ- 
ments for raising children. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mercer L. T llivan, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mercer L. Suluvan, Ph.D., Senior Research Associate, 
Vera Institute of Justice, New York, NY 

Good noming. I would like to tell you about the research 
that I have conducted with young, inner-city nales concerning 
their careers in schooling, eaploynent,* and crininal activity. 
I aa a socio-cultural anthropologist by training and cy studies 
have used intensive _ase study nethods relying on in-depth 
interviews and participant observation. I have conducted a 
nunber of such studies with inner-city teenagers i n New York 
City over the past fifteen years, but the study I want to con- 
centrate on this norning was conducted in the early 1980' s 
under a grant froa the National institute of Justice. We 
identified and built rapport with crininally involved young 
nales in three low-incors neighborhoods of Brooklyn and devel- 
oped profiles of their involveaents with crine and drugs as 
they aged fron their early teens to their early twenties. The 
research results I an going to describe pertain to about a 
dozen young nales in each of the three neighborhoods. 

The three neighbrhoods differed in race and ethnicity, one 
being predoainanly black, one predoninantly Puerto Rican, and 
one predoninantly white. I understand that this connittee is 
particularly interesting in trying understand the high rates of 
crine anong young black nales, and I will focus on then. How- 
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ever, since the value of our studies is that they are compara- 
tive, I will explain both similarities and differences between 
the young minority Bales ve studied and their non-minority 
peers. 

Before I describe our findings, let me briefly describe 
the existing state of social research on juvenile delinquency, 
its relation to public policy, and the kinds of new insights 
into these questions that I think are mi-e possible by the 
rather unique nature of our comparative, neighborhood-bas«*d 
studies. 

It used to be widely accepted both anong social scientists 
and among the general public that poverty, racial discrimina- 
tion, and residence in deteriorated inner-city environments 
were najor causes of crime. During the I960»s, nany social 
programs based on these premises were enacted which provided a 
wide range of innovative services attempting to reverse these 
assused causal linkages. I think that many among the public 
still share these assumptions, but some influential academics 
have challenged the idea that poverty, discrimination, and 
segregation cause crime and other pathologies. At the same 
time, public support for crime prevention programs based on 
enhancing economic opportunities within Inner-city neighbor- 
no odss has declined significantly. 

The reasons for these changes are too complex for me to 
describe in detail here, but I would like to note one charac- 
teristic of nost of the recent research that has been cited to 
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deburK chtse prev .ously widely held assumptions, host of this 
research has focusort on thi charct eristics of individuals to 
the alnost total neglect of the characteristics of communities. 
Without looking at the communities in which people grow up, it 
is impossible to assei** their behavior, such as their supposed 
"choices" to vsrk or engage in crine as a means of obtaining 
incosi It is only by examining the choices that a.e actually 
preserA within given local environments that we can validly 
understand the behavior of individuals. It is from this per- 
spective that I will now describe our findings. 

The two minority neighborhoods we studied had nuch lover 
inc^aa levels and nuch higher crine rates than the white neigh- 
borhood, which was basically working class rather than poor. 
What we found, however, was that the crine careers of youths in 
all three neighborhoods started off very similarly and diverged 
over tine as these youths confronted very basic differences in 
economic opportunity as well as differences in local-level 
social control * 

Both the white and the minority youths we studied engaged 
in acts of noa- violent theft and in extensive and sonetines 
deadly street- f'.ghting while in their early and sid-teens. As 
they grew older, however, nany of the minority youths becane 
much more heavily involved in crine as a source of fairly reg- 
ular income. Their crises grew increasingly systematic and 
violent, as they passed from their middle to their lave teens. 
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The white youths we studied did nox: follow this route as 
much, for two reasons, both related t-o si ^acteristics of their 
local neighborhood. First, they had nuu, rre access to youth 
enploynent, usually part-tine and off tlv -books and alnost 
entirely located through fanily nenbers and neighbors who were 
already ecployed i n these businesses. Renenber, we are talking 
about persons still of school age. Their access tc this 
enpJoynent had nothing whatever to do with superior educational 
achievenent. i n fact, sone of then xxad i,asic literacy problems 
and fully half of then left school without , .p'.onas. 

Not only did these white youths have hotter access to 
enploynent than their ninority peers, they also encountered 
nuch stricter local-level social control. Teenagers who steal 
and sell drugs tend to begin doing so close to hone. i n this 
white, working-class neighborhood, such behavior was not 
tolerated. Local adults either retaliated thenselves directly, 
vigilante -style, against local youths who got too far out of 
hand, or they called the police. Their close relationship with 
the local police precinct was often based on ties between 
fanily and neighbors, since a nunber of police officers lived 
in the neighborhood. 

In contrast, the ninority youths faced a ouch different 
situation with respect both to enploynent opportunities and the 
local social control environnent. They had few Sanily or 
neighborhood-based connections to part-tine jobs. About half 
the households in their neighborhoods lived in poverty and were 
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supported by welfare. Those residents who did work usually 
worked at very insecure and low-paying jobs. High rates of ■ 
f eaaie-neaaed Households in ixieae a£edt> wttte dnOixx&£ £»S»ilt Of 
the unavailability of decent unemployment in these areas, since 
adult Bales without stable employment do not Bake very desire- 
able heads of households. This household pattern had profound 
consequences for the control of local youths who be cane 
ii.volved in criae. There were siaply not enough adult sales 
attached to households to control predatory youths, with the 
result that violent youths controlled the streets to a sig- 
nificant extent. At a certain point, however, they did 
encounter resistance, in the fora either of an armed adult Bale 
resident of the neighborhood or of an authorized representative 
of the law. At this point, they began to save outside their 
own neighborhoods to prey upon people in the subways and in 
downtown commercial districts. 

As they reached their later teens, H?ny of these youths 
had learned to rely on crise as a fairly regular source of 
income, but aost eventually also encountered consequences: 
violent retaliations, arrests and jail and prison sentences. 
At this point, aany began to cease or at least deintensify 
their crininal involvesents. It is well known that crime rates 
decline sharply with age, for mashers of all racial and ethnic 
groups. 

I have not had tiae to describe in detail patterns of drug 
use and sales among these youths, but I should note that, while 
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use patterns did not differ so strikingly anong the neighbor- 
hoods, reliance on drug-selling as a prinary source of inccne 
did and was nuch nore common in the ninority neighborhoods. 
'Jhe advent of crack in the mid-1980 's has led to a significant 
increase in violence and dependence on the illegal economy in 
all three neighborhoods but has intensified the disparity in 
the quality of life between the minority neighborhoods and the 
white working-class area even further. 

I think these findings have some important implications 
for social policy, it has been traditional to think of crime 
control strategies based on opportunity enhancement as funda- 
mentally opposed to those based on tougher criminal justice 
sanctions. Yet, when we look at the dynamics of local neigh- 
borhoods such as those I have described, I think it is apparent 
that communities that have effective local-level social control 
are those that have a stable employment base. Decent jobs make 
possible intact families with sufficient resources to build and 
maintain safe environments. Even the poor, minority residents 
we studied did attempt to raise their children properly and 
control their environments, yet they lackod the means to do so. 

The policies I think most appropriate for dealing with 
high rates of youth crime in the inner cities include innova- 
tive youth service policies which attempt to improve families 1 
connections with schools and other services, the provision of 
extensive pre-employment ^nd employment services linked to 
local schools; and the dcvelopaent of criminal justice policies 
which allow local residents to work with the police and other 
authorities to create safer environments for raising children. 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Lewis. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD R. LEWIS, DIREC1V R, NEHEMIAH 
PROJECT, ANNANDALE, VA 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I 
want to thank you for both your attention to the unique challenges 
facing America's young black men and for your invitation to me 
and the perspective I bring. 

I am the Director of the Nehemiah project, a counseling and 
seminar-based effort involving helping black men back to their re- 
sponsibilities as husbands, fathers, and responsible community 
leaders. 

Mr. Chairman, modern dictionaries define government almost ex- 
clusively as civil government. However, Webster's 1828 Dictionary 
provided a far more layered and textured definition of various 
levels of government, personal, familial, and church, as well as the 
state. Wise societies always recognize and strengthen other realms 
uf government, other "jurisdictions/' The condition of the black 
family is a tragic and graphic illustration of our society's failure to 
respect and support the other legitimate realms of authority. 

For example, historically, family government has encouraged, if 
not forced, its members to come to grips with issues such as selfish 
ness, coping with disappointment, personal responsibility, sharing, 
aggression, forgiveness, as well as forcing its members to develop 
learning skills, marketable trade skills. Family government has 
taught children the art of sacrificing personal interests for the 
family purpose. Personal gratification boundaries *vere clearly de- 
fined by parental authority. Strong- -and male-directed— family 
government produced clear personal government. As a child 
myself, I knew that if I did not exercise "responsible government" 
of my personal behavior, the next level of government would take 
over. That reality molded clear personal identify, security, confi- 
dence, and personal discipline. 

Historically, for many (especially in the black community) the 
church has alsu represented a distinct level of "government." For 
generations, the black church provided a disenfranchised people 
with their only opportunity to exercise self government. It gave a 
sphere of influence that was not allowed i;. any other arena. There- 
fore, the black church became the center for tocial and political ac- 
tivities, resolving intra-co*nmunit> cciitlicts, and finding mates. 
Surrounded by moral, ethical, and spiritual standards and general- 
ly responsible adults who loved the children, kids soun learned that 
the local church took their well-being and behavior very seriously. 
"Church discipline*' always supported and reinforced family gov- 
ernment. 

The institutions of church and family have served us well in the 
black community. In addition to their other purposes, church and 
family have represented character formation and behavioral con- 
straint which formed personal disciplines. I must say to the distin- 
guished members of this committee, civil government cannot re- 
place and it must not weaken the church, the family or any other 
valid governing institution, 'Tie cost for such intrusion and pre- 
sumption is too great. 
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Nowhere is the cost heavier than on America's young black men 
Fut^ic : policy has, for decades, been undermining and eroding the 
black family in general and fatherhood in specific. Public policy, in 
attempting to provide assistance for the deprived, has inadvertent- 
ly encouraged others into the same patterns of deprivation Too 
often, government assistance has financially penalized men' who 
want to be married to the mother of their children. Through dec- 
ades of social policy, well articulated and documented by Charles 
Murray and other respected analysts, the federal government has 
gutted and plundered the black community of its husbands and fa- 

The result is that boys learn that drugs and larceny are the fast- 
est ways of making lots of cash. They simply don't huve fathers 
who can teach and demonstrate the virtues of a healthy work 
ethic, the importance of sexual discipl.ne and responsibility, the 
benefits of education and the beauty of transcendent values, 
therefore, they take their cues from other male influences-pimps, 
pushers and thieves-in the community who seem to be "making 
it. Lacking a father s voice affirming identity, they also turn to 
street sex for a validation of their manhood. 

The institutions of family and church have been the mainstay of 
a people that couldn't be destroyed by slavery, economic depriva- 
tion and other forms of racism. The undermining of those two basic 
governing influences has opened the door to drugs, crime, sexual 
promiscuity unwanted children and the pervasive despair that has 
emasculated far too many of our young black men. 

I would like to call to your attention Mr. William Raspberry's 
column in the Washington Post, July 18, 1989, last week. He wrote: 
It 1 could offer a single prescription for the survival of America, 
and particularly of black America, it would be. restore the family 

And if you asked me how to do it, my answer, doubtless oversim- 
plified, would be save the boys. We can't rescue Americas families 
unless we make up our minds to save the boys " 

Mr. Chairman, today I call on the federal government to let the 
wonderful economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of our free society 
supply missing dimensions of government which will "save the 

^f' j T 1 !' specially black men, know they are essential to a 
well ordered^ healthy society. Let them know it "rests on their 

tothe ffillengf t0 ^ challenge - 1 re P eat ' the y wiU rise 

Civil government must develop policies which will let the mys- 
tery of cultural instinct, (including free enterprise, family author- 
ity and church autonomy) balance and "course correct" our society. 

bpecihcally, we must develop social policies which release people 
to utilize natural and learned skills, instincts, family resourceful- 
ness and a host of other intangibles to achieve personal dreams 
and goals. (I want to also say that government must recognize that 
economic and social freedom also imposes a "freedom" to face anxi- 
u^ ea "lf!. lur ? n(1 . personal crisis without the constant "hand- 
holding of federal assistance which necessarily diminishes normal 
maturation.) 

Some recent concepts and initiatives provide some promising 
models for giving such release: tenant management, educational 
vouchers, tax credits for child care, and numerous grassroots pro- 
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grams which allow communities tu develop and resolve social prob- 
lems more naturally and in accordance with the unique peculiar- 
ities of those neighborhoods. 

For example, I myself am working with a new community re- 
sponse here in the District of Columbia to address the crisis of the 
inner city. The piogmm, called Save Our Youth, seeks to maximize 
and synchronize existing resources and programs in order to 
achieve optimum impact. Save Our Youth, through combining 
public and private sector efforts, recognizes the intrinsic resource- 
fulness of the community in giving an effective, coordinated re- 
sponse to the multi-dimensional social crisis threatening the youth 
of Washington, DC. 

We must also learn to analyze and measure public policy by its 
impact on the family. Government must ask if specific policy pro- 
posals weaken or reinforce the stability and cohesion of the home, 
and in particular the black home. Policymakers must give serious 
scrutiny to the issue of how government can accord greater respect 
to the rights of parental government. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this opportunity to ad- 
dress this venerable body from a practical perspective. I deeply ap- 
preciate your interest in and commitment to the well-being of nit 
hood in the black community. 

Chairman Miller. Well, thank you very much and thank all of 
you for your time and your testimony and your willingness to come 
and try to better inform us on a very troubling probi 

[Prepared statement of Donald R. Lewis follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Donald R. Lewis, Director, the Nehemiah Project 

Annandale, VA 

Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bliley, and members of this committee, I 
want to thank you for both your attention to the unique 
challenge*, racing America's young black men and for your 
invitation to me and the perspective I bring. 

Mr. Chairman, I have many years experience as a 
practitioner in the inner city. I have worked with prisoners at 
the San Quentin, Lorton and other federal penitentiaries. I have 
extensive experience as a marriage and family counsellor in the 
inner city. I am presently the director o. T» «i Kehemiah Project, 
which is a aajor commitment to rebuilding families in the black 
community. The major focus of The Nehemiah Project is calling 
black men back to their responsibilities as husbands, fathers, 
and responsible community leaders. Within the past year, througn 
seminars, conferencec, and counselling, I have worked with 
several hundred dysfunctiona: individuals and families in the 
inner city. I know the inner city and I, most assuredly, know 
the problems and possibilities of young black men. 

Mr. Chairman, modern dictionaries c»3fine government almost 
exclusively as civil government. However, Webster's 1828 
Dictionary provided a far more layered and textured definition of 
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various lovols of government, pei sonal . f amilial, and chure^ . as 
woll as tho stato. Wiso societies always recognize and 
strengthen other realms of government, other "jurisdictions." 
The condition of tho black fatally is a tragic and graphic 
illustration of our society s failure to respect and support tho 
other legitimate realms of authority. 

For example, historically, family government has encouraged, 
if not forced, its members to come to grips with issues such as 
selfishness, coping w A ch d-sappointnent, personal responsibility, 
sharing, aggression, forgiveness, etc. Family government has 
taught children tne art of sacrificing personal interests for the 
family purpose. Personal gratificatior boundaries were clearly 
defined by parental authority. Strong - and male directed - 
family government produced clear personal government. As a 
child, I know that if I did not exorciso "responsible government" 
of my personal behavior, the next level of govoi, *t would take 
over. That reality molded clear personal identity, security, 
confidence, and personal discipline. 

Hi-torically, f^r many (especially in the black community), 
the church has also represented a distinct level of "government." 
For generations, the black church provided a disenfranchised 
people with their only opportunity to exorcise self government. 
It javo a sphere of influence that was not allowed in any other 
arena. Therefore, the black clurch became the center for social 
and political activities, resolving intra -community conflicts. 
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and finding natos. Surrounded by aoral, ethical and spiritual 
standard** and generally responsible adults who loved the 
children, kids soon learned that the local, church took their 
well-being and behavior very seriously. "Church discipline" 
always supported and reinforced faaily government. 

The institutions of church and faaily have served us we 4. 
In addition to th«ir other purposes, church and faaily have 
represented character foraation and behavioral constraint which 
foraed personal disciplines. I aust say to the distinguished 
nembors of this conaitteo, civil governaent cannot replace and it 
aust not weaken the church, the faaily or any other valid 
governing institutions. The cost for such intrusion and 
pro sumption is too groat. 

Nowhere is that cost heavier than on Aaerica's ycung black 
aon. Public policy has, for decades, been undoraining and 
eroding the black faaily in general and fatherhood in specific. 
Public policy, in attempting to provide ass^ucance for the 
deprived, has Inadvertently encouraged others into the saae 
patterns of deprivation. Too often, governaent assistance (such 
as AFDC) financially penalizes aen who want to be aarrled to the 
aothor of their children. Through decades of social policy, well 
articulatod and docuaontod by Chariot Murray «nd othor respected 
analysts, the federal govornaent has gutted and plundered the 
black coaaunity of its husbands and fathers. 
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Tho result it that boys learn that drugs and larceny are tho 
fastest ways ©f making lots of cash. They simply den * >avo 
fathers who can teach and demonstrate tho virtues of a healthy 
work othic, the importance of sexual discipline ana 
responsibility, the benefits of education, and the beauty of 
transcendent values. Therefore, they take their cues fron the 
othor nale influences - pimps, pushers, and nhiovos - m the 
community who seem ti be "asking it • Lacking a father's voice 
affirming identity, they also tern to street sex for a validation 
of their manhood. 

Tho institutions of family and church have boon the mainstay 
of a people that couldn't bo destroyed by slavery, economic 
deprivation, and othor forms of racism. The undermining of thoa* 
two basic governing influences has opened the door to drugs, 
crino, sexual promiscuity, unwanted children and the pervasive 
despair which has emasculated far too cany of oui young black 
non. 

Z would like to tall your attention to William Raspberry's 
column in The Washington post (July 18, 1^9) „ He wrote* 

If I could offer a singSo proscription tor tin 
survival of America, snd particularly of black Anon. a, 
it would bo: restore tho family. 

And if you asked me how to do it, my answer - 
doubtless o^rsi^plif led - would be; save the boys* 
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We can't rescue America's families unless we make 
up our minds to save the boys, 

Mr. Chairman, today, I call on the federal government to let 
the wonderful economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of our free 
society supply missing dimensions of government which will -save 
the boys.- Let men - especially black men - know they are 
essential to a well ordered, healthy society. Let them know it 
-rests of their snoulders." They will rise to the challenge. 

Civil government must develop policies which will let the 
mystery of cultural instinct (including free enterprise, family 
authority, and church a tonomy) balance and "course correct- our 
society. 

Specifically, we must develop social policies which release 
people to utilize natural and learned skills, instincts, family 
resourcefulness and a host of other intangibles to achieve 
personal dreams and goals. (I wan t to also say that government 
must recognize that economic and social freedom also imposes a 
"freedom- to face anxiety, fear of failure, an d personal crises 
without the constant "hand-holding" of federal assistance which 
necessarily diminishes normal maturation) 

Some recent concopts and initiatives provide some promising 
models for giving such release: te \t management, educational 
vouchers, tax credits for child care, and numerous grass roots 
programs which allow communitiec to develope and resolve social 
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problems aore naturally and in accordance with the unique 
peculiarities of those neighborhoods. 

For exaaple, I an working with a new coaaunity response to 
the crisis of the inner city in Washington. The prograa, called 
SAVE OUR YOUTH, seeks to maxiaize and synchronize existing 
resources and prograas in order to ach_ <e optiaun lapact. SAVE 
OUR YOUTH, through coabming public and private sector efforts, 
recognizes the intrinsic resourcefulness of the coaaunity in 
giving an effective, coordinated response to the nulti - 
dinensional social crisis threatening the youth of Washington, 
D.C. 

-7q nust also lear analyze and neasure public policy by 
its impact on the faaily. Governaent nust ask if specific policy 
proposals weaken or reinforce the stability and cohesion of the 
hoae. Policyaakers aust give serious scrutiny to the issue of 
how government can accord greater respect to the rights of 
parental governaent. 

Mr. Chairaan, Mr. Bliley, I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to address this venerable body fron a prr^tical 
perspective. I deeply appreciate your interest in and coanitnent 
to the well being of aanhood in the black coaaunity. 
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Chairman Miller. Let me say that we've been joined by a 
number cf our colleagues who are not members of the Select Com- 
mittee We welcome that and look forward to their participation in 
the remainder of the morning. I will t, /, with some equity, to 
weave calling on people between members* *p in the committee and 
nonmembership and see if we can protect everybody s rights here 
the best we can. 

Let me just start quickly here and then we'll go for a round of 
questions. 

Dr. Sum, you paint a very troubling picture here in terms of 
earnings of young black men and all of the problems that a lack of 
earnings may bring about, all of the attendant problems. Two 
charts in your testimony that maybe you can expand on a little bit 
with us. That is your number 6, which is the percent of 18 to 29 
year old black, non-Hispanic males who were married and living 
with their spouses by level of earnings. 

Let me ask you just this question. In the chart, obviously, as the 
earnings go higher, it suggests that the number of men living with 
their spouses is much greater. A number of the young black men 
we re talking about here are let's say 16, 17, 18 where you would 
not expect earning levels at the outset certain!} to be very high. 
What implication does that have in terms of young black men who 
also may be engaged in sexual activity, may have fathered a child 
and still, because of age, education, what have you, have very little 
chance, certainly if income is determinate, to be living with a 
spouse? 

Does that make sense to you? 

Dr. Sum. I believe so. The interpretation is a fair one It s also 
true that marriage probabilities tend to be associated with age, and 
as people get older, their earnings rise and are more likely to be 
married. 

There's been an on-going discussion as to what is underlying the 
decline in marriage among all young men, but particularly among 
young black men. Most of the focus has been on looking at whether 
or not young black men are able to get a job. 

What I tried to argue in the report is that that's true for black 
men is true for white males and Hispanic males. It is not the abili- 
ty to just have a job or even the type of job that one has that deter- 
mines whether or not one really is marriageable. If all the commit- 
tee members themselves asked themselves a question about whom 
they would consider to be a prospective suitor for their daughter, 
whether or not somebody were employed would probably only be 
the first question, not the last one, that you would ask. 

Basically , what the available evidence suggests is that the likeli- 
hood of marriage is far greater among those people that have ade- 
quate earnings. So, as adequate earnings have declined, one would 
anticipate that one of the factors associated with that trend would 
be a declining ability to raise and support families and to be con- 
sidered a desirable marriage partner. That basically is what has 
taken place. About half oi the decline in marriage among young 
blacK men without college seems to be associated with their declin- 
ing earnings. 

Now, those declining earnings weren't inevitable. The situation 
that I ve described in the paper over the last 14 years is just the 
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opposite of what took place in the preceding 14 years. If you look at 
1959 to 1973, real earnings of young black men were up 59 percent, 
and now down 28 percent since 1973. During that same time 
period, marriage rates among young black men stayed firm be- 
tween 1959 and 1973, and they collapsed after 1973. 

Now, there are those that say, "But there are a lot of other 
things going on in society," and I agree. That's why I'm not an eco- 
nomic aeterminist. I'm not of the Tina Turner/Gary Becker theory 
of marriage, "What's love got to do with it?" But basically, the fact 
of the matter is that these declining earnings, I believe, are major 
contributing factors. What we need to do is ask ourselves what can 
we do as a nation to make it possible for more young men without 
college education to be able to get access to jobs that and can sup- 
port families? That is the indicator that we ought to use in deter- 
mining how wtJI the economy is doing for young black men. It's 
not enough to ^ook at how man> are working or how many work 
year round, but for how many have we achieved adequate earnings. 

What I didn't address in my testimony is a whole variety of 
things that I think have to get done to accomplish that. But, as a 
country, we have not given much financial support, directly or in- 
directly, for those young men whu decide to enter the labor market 
immediately after leaving high school. The ver> thin support that 
we give to y oung men in apprenticeship programs and structured 
training programs really is a national disgrace. 

I think that one thing the Committee should give substantial at- 
tention to is how to change the way we finance the post-high ochool 
training and education of young men and women. Providing much 
more support for structured, on-the-job training and apprenticeship 
training I believe would help turn part of this around. 

So, therefore, what we need to do is ask ourselves, what can we 
do as a countrv to make it possible for us to boost these real earn- 
ings? The answer ia there's a \ariety of things that would have to 
get done. We really need to give much more attention to invest- 
ment in young men from the time they leave school to the time 
they become adults to make it possible for them to secure adequate 
earnings. It's not only in tb^ir interest, it's in the interest of their 
communities and it's in the interest of our country. 

Chairman Miller. Well, I think that the chart has suggested— I 
think when we look at the reasons marriages break up in America, 
the first or second or third reason is economic stress, families that 
find out that— even though they've started out down the road of 
marriage, find out they can't hold it together. We certainly find 
this out when economic downturns come. 

Tliis committee has looked at what's happened to families in 
major economic dislocations in the steel industry and other indus- 
tries. Many families just found out, farm families and others just 
found out they couldn't hold it together in the face of those eco- 
nomic pressures. 

But let me back up on that chart a little bit. Dr. Garibaldi, 
you're suggesting that there's a ver> strong perception among 
people who are responsible for educating voung black men that 
these young black men don't have a chance to succeed or won't suc- 
ceed or can't succeed. One of the figures when you break down 
your teachers suggests that 65 percent of the teachers you surveyed 
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were African American, suggesting that this is a perception that 
black teachers are carrying with them when they enter a class- 
room and start looking at their caseload, if you will, their student 
load, that the young black men in that class aren't destined for 
success. 

Does that mean they then put in— does that result in putting in 
less effort or treating these students differently? We have looked at 
other groups within schools and matched teachers' perceptions and 
actual outcome and it's alarming and very disappointing to see how 
it works out. But is that what you're oaying is happening here too 
even among black teachers? 

Dr. Garibaldi. Well, what makes my study more interesting and 
somewhat unique is the fact that New Orleans happens to be one 
of those cities, as are many cities in the South, where the majority 
of the teachers are nonwhite. You don't find that in many major 
cities all across the country, but the fact that 6 out of every 10 
teachers, when asked if they believe their black male students will 
go to college said no, makes that finding even more serious. 

Chairman Miller. I would assume that New Orleans has an ex- 
ceptional number of young black men who were in college because 
you have black colleges in greater numbers than elsewh So, I 
mean the role mcdel may also be present in the community to 
some extent. 

Dr. Garibaldi. Well, it is, but I wouldn't say exceptional. We 
have three institutions, my own institution, Dillard University and 
also Southern University. But, in fact, as many of the local social 
scientists have discovered on many occasions, we have more men in 
the local penal institutions than we do in those three institutions 
combined. So, we have a great deal 

Chairman Miller. That's true nationwide. 

. D J- Garibaldi. That's right and we have a great deal to do even 
with historically black institutions which work very, very hard at 
getting students, particularly male students, into college. 

What I see from tnese negative self-fulfilling prophecies which 
are exhibited by black teachers as well as white teachers is the fact 
that social distance becomes a very, very important issue. When 
we re talking about social distance, we're talking about perceptions 
and we re talking about this mismatch that exists between the so- 
cioeconomic status of teachers, which despite their salaries m^nt 
put them in the middle class, and these young peupie who are 
much more poor because the majority of our public school system 
happens to have students who are largely nonwhite and also who 
come from poor backgrounds. 

But I make the point to say that in some instances it may not 
matter what the racial or cultural or ethnic affiliations of the 
teacher may be. These same individuals are swajed by the negative 
images that they see in the media, especially on TV, and it be- 
comes very easy for people to assume that every one of those indi- 
viduals have the same expectations for those young people or they 
may have those same aspirations. 

That's why I make the point that I continue to be astonished by 
lots of individuals in our community, particularly the black com- 
munity, who say that it is almost unrealistic to believe that these 
young men will want to pursue an education when, in fact, they 
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see all of these signs of immediate gratification, the quick cash and 
the like, in those particular communities. 

But once again, even as we asked the students in our study of 
black males if they expected to finish high school, 95 percent of 
them said that they did and 60 percent of them said that their 
teachers did not set high enough goals for them. So, they do want 
something, and here is an instance where we have to listen to 
those things that may not be as obvious as some of the other signs 
and portrayals that we see of young men. 

Moreover, the faa that in New Orleans 70 percent of the teach- 
ers in our survey had ten or more years of experience, 65 percent 
of them were black, and the fact that they said that they did not 
expect their black male students to go to college was a very strong 
indictment that these expectations of young men happen in those 
very early years. That's a message for all teachers and for the 
entire community, namely, that we have to change that mispercep- 
tion of these young men and set other high goals for them and 
promot business and medicine and law and teaching for these 
young men rather than promoting their athletic prowess and ca- 
reers in entertainment. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I'd like to ask the chairman that we enter Mr. Blileys statement. 
Chairman Miller. Without objection. 
Mr. Walsh. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Thomas J. Bliley, Jr., follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Thomas J. Blile*, Jr., a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Virginia and Ranking Republican Member 

possibilities and opportunities for america^ young black men 

The subjects of today s hearing, young black men, have been studied for decades. 
The family hie and culture of inner city black men has lung been researched for 
clues to break the cycle uf poverty. But the disturbing indicators lead us back again 
to this subject: . « * 

Forty percent of the 20- to 24-y ear-old black male dropouts had no job in all of 
1986 

While the unemployment rate for white males was 4 percent in April 1989, the 
unemployment rate for black men was 10.0 percent, 30.8 percent of black teenagers 
were unemployed compared to 12.3 percent of white teens. 

Even though young black males comprise only 13 percent of the young male popu 
lation, black unwed fathers account for over 60 percent of all unwed fathers 

The more specific topic for this hearing can be posed as a question. Do young 
black men have the capacity for escaping poverty? First, we must forcefully affirm 
that they do. We must reject the notion that the environment of poverty dooms an 
individual to failure. Second, we recognize that as we search for answers, this ques- 
tion is often divided into an economic one and a social one. 

We find that work is the essential key not only to the economic question, but also 
the social question. Work teaches the values of responsibility, and Indeed is a value 
in itself. Successful employers know that the product of labor is not merely a good 
or a service, but also a citizen who contributes to society as a whole. And, finally, 
work is a condition which must be met for the formation of families. 

History teaches us that economic progress is a consequence of social organization 
Just a y the wealth of nations depends on social stability, oo too does the develop- 
ment of communities. Nations cannot prosper in times of war or civil unrest. Com 
munities which must allocate resources in tl»e war againot drugs and crime will not 
be able to invest that capital in people. 

The problem we face in the urban areas is not a mystery of science and tecnology 
waiting to be unlocked, but one that lb within our ^rasp. We must organize the 
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interconnections among groups necessary fur economic progress. Then there must 
be a willingness and a vision to take risk, as did the merchants and explorers and 
innovators of the past Just as countries in the early years of economic development 
appealed to their people s pride of nationalism, so too must inner cities appeal to 
the pride in their schools, churches, and community service organizations. 
u Th ou7 ringS 11 s t0 ask * What are these interconnection* and who should organiz- 
them Who will take the risk to begin the social change for the young, black, urban 
men? 

Today, we will hear from some of the experts who have taken the risk. Dr. Joan 
Davis Ratteray will provide testimony regarding the role of independent neighbor- 
hood schools in meeting the educational needs of black communities. Don Lewis will 
describe how his community service activities with the Nehemiah project introduce 
black men to possibilities and opportunities. 

Our message to the black young men of America should be clear. 

You do have a share in building the future and are heirs to the work of prior 
generations. 

We need you to develop the skiha to enter the wu<k force and to take the place of 
the generation before you. 

In order to be truly free, you must use jour own freedom for doing good. There 
are forms of poverty other than economic. Merely redistributing income will mean 
that any progress will be only temporary. True liberation from all poverty requires 
social concern for others and conformance to moral norms. 

The primary connection between social and economic progress is still that irre- 
placeable, failsafe system which keeps civilization from self-destructing, the family. 
This is true for all generations icgardless of their heritage. The family is the start- 
ing place for possibilities and opportunities. 

The development of a coherent public puhcy cannot be reduced to merely an ac- 
counting procedure. All existing and new policies should be reexamined in the light 
of their impact on family formation and stability, as is the promise of Executive 
Order 12600 on the Family Under this Order, the Executive Branch must assess all 
regulations as to whether they are helping the family perform its function, or are 
actually weakening the family structure. Congress would do well to adopt a similar 
strategy when considering legislation Economic and social progress for urban black 
men and our nation depends on strong families, and federal social programs will 
never be an effective substitute. 
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Births to Unmarried Black Women 
as a % of all black births 
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Black Family Structure and Unwed Fatherhood 

o The percentage of births to black unmarried women has 
increased dramatically Jince 1940. In 1940, 16.8% of all 
black children were born to unmarried wuinen, while in 1986 the 

figure Was 61.8%. [Census 8ur<eu, Current P^puUtin^ Reports o 23, end Vital Statistics 
of the Vnitrd States . KCKS.J 

o The percentage of black households headed by females has also 
increased rapidly since 1940. In 1940, 17.9% of black 
families had female heads, while in 1987 the figure was 41.8%. 

(Census Bureau, Currenr Population Beports p-20 and p-25,1 

o The rate of black unwed fatherhood is so high that blacks 
account for over 60% of all young unwed fathers, even though 
their z re of the young male population is only 13%. ca K«t<<™t 

ProMle of rocrg unwed Fathers. Uh9 ere Ihey end K«/w ere ihey Perenting?" Robert kerrun, October 1986. J 

o Although relatively little research has been done on young 
black fathers, the evidence thus far shows that the bonds 
between young black fathers and adolescent mothers are not 
casual. After surveying the available research, Dr. Robert 
Hill of the Institute for Urban Studies concluded that "most 
of the fathers feel an obligation to provide cash or m-kind 
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support for their children.... Although research indicates 
that the overwhelming majority of young black single fathers 
want to be responsible parents, it is equally clear that most 
of then are not able to perform that role adequately." 

["Adolescent K»le Responsibility In AfriC«n~A*triC«n families. ■ Robert 8. Hiii, Harch 1988.) 

o There are important employment and education differences 
between unwed fathers and other young men of the same age. 
Unwed fathers (in survey year 1984) had worse school and work 
backgrounds than young men who do not become theis. 
Backgrounds of unwed fathers exhibited more druc, e and 
criminal behavior than other young **en. High income ered 
the likelihood of unwed fatherhood. In the case oi iing 
comprehension, young men with more ability were les^ \ely 
to become unwed fathers. Among young men with similar ^exual 
activity, test scores, and prior school and work status, 
blacks had significantly higher rates of unwed fatherhood thin 
others, (ibid.) 

o Family background significantly influences the chances of 
unwed fatherhood. Having a low taraily income and having lived 
in a welfare household increases the probability that a man 
would become an unwed father, (ibid.) 

o A study using data from .e Urban Poverty & Family Structure 
Survey of 2490 inner-„ity residents in Chicago showed 
"substantial racial or ethnic differences in the percentage 
of men who fathered their first child after marriage: 22% of 
black fathers, 64% of Mexicans, and 62% of non-Hispanic whites 
concex.*?d thoir first child after marriage. ceeeioywent ^ mrruflc 

Anong Inner-City fathers." N»rJc TetU et «t, Aryats M xht African Academy ni Political and Soclit 
2£l£nc£. January 1989.) 

o The absence of a parent dramatically increases current poverty 
of children. And growing up xn a poor family and in a mother- 
headed family increases the chances that a child will become 

poor aS an adult. t"£eipl©Y!r*nt, Opportunities of founo, Hen And fMiiy formation," Robert 
lerman, *C* Papers »M Proceedings . H»y I989J 

o Living in a mother-only family increases a black person's odds 
of dropping out of school by more than 30% to 50*. (butms. urry 

•nd S»r» Hcl»nfth»n, "the effect of ttmiiy Structure on Sthooi Cnrottnent: * Comparison o* Seven Rtciat 
an Ethnic Croups," Institute for Xetesrch on Poverty, Kadison, Wisconsin, Hsy 1987.) 



Employment 

o There has not been any significant narrowing of the historical 
gap between the labor market indicators for blacks and whites. 
In April 1989, the unemployment rate for black men was 10.0%, 
while the rate for whites was 4.0$. For teenagers, black 
unemployment was 30.8% and for whites the figure was 12.3%. 

[US D*Pt. sf Ubor, fact Sheet on Slack Workers, I9csd,j 
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o Forty percent of 20-24 year-old black male dropouts had no 

job aring all Of 198'. t%ob-l«ed taxation! A H*irritr«*9 (efora with a Hidden 
Agend*," Robert lert»n, October 19&S.1 

o The historicill} higher jobless rate for black workers is 
associated with many factors, including their younger average 
age, lower levels of schooling, and their tendency to be 
employed in occupations which are more subject to 
unemployment. other factors include their greater 

concentration in the central cities of our urban areas, where 
the available jobs often require high education and skills, 
and the fact that they may be subject to discrimination in the 

workplace. fus Oept. of Ubor, net Shtti oniuek workers, 15S3.J 

o The earnings levels of blacks are nuch lo*er than whites. The 
median weekly earnings for black men working at full-tine jobs 
was $326 in 1937, 72% of the figure for white nen ($450). 



u A stud, using data from the Urban Poverty & Family Structure 
Survey of 2490 inner-city residents in Chicago showed that 
paternal employment is positively related to the odds of a 
father* s marrying the mother. Further, the higher a nan and 
woman's joint earnings potential, the more likely they are to 

marry. fEiploynent and urrugc f+crv) inner-City fatten,' Mrk Teste et at, m\t of 



o The populations no£ graduating from high school have declined 
for both whites and blacks. In 1975, 14. 7* of whites and 
27. 0* of blacks aged 18-21 had not graduated high school. In 
1986, 13.1% of whites and 16.5% of blacks aged 18-21 had not 
graduated. Although the blacK rate has declined faster than 
the white rate, the black percentage rate is still 3.4 points 
higher than the white rate, jctmus txrr^t p^ismo* tfoortj . series *• 

20. not, 303 and 429.1 

o The National Assessment of Education Progress conducts 
periodic tests of students* skills in reading and mathematics. 
The reading proficiency score has been rising for black 
students, but their score still lags behind whites: the 
average score for black 17 year-olds is 263; the figure for 
whites is 295. The same relationship holds trae for 
mathematics; the average number of correct answers on the math 
test is 4 5% for black 17 year-olds: it is 63% lor whites, pj.j. 

Department of Cducstton, Net ton* I Atseav*flt Edo<r in Progress, TEy B»»dirq Krnort card , and 
irpubli**ed data) 

o Students from poor families are three to four tines more 
likely to forgo completing high school than those from more 
affluent families, ribid.i 



(Ibtd.l 
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c in urban centers over the past two decades, yob losses have 
been heaviest in fields that require less than a high school 
education, and job growth has been greatest in fields 
requiring at least sone post-secondary education, t enons «< a 

Setter M/i" Essav by the Comittcc «n »et«cv tet t*ct«i jutuct, -a<nt Ctftcr for ftiititn Studies, 



Mo rtality Anoncr_Youn<i_Bl^ck .. Hales 

o For black nales IS *4, the death rate for all causes declined 
by 50% fron 1970 to 1984; since then it increased fron 164 par 
100,000 to 190.5. The current statistic for white nales of 
the cane ago group is 145.9. t **a>^ m*. ; nttm st a t» »«rcn trai 



Homicide and Legal Intervention 

rates per 100.000 of population 



rata 
100 




1950 I960 1970 1980 1986 



atl rscea — — black males 
Sc-urc «■ Httllh 1969, Public H««l(n 




o As of 1986, nurder is the leading cause of death anong young 
black men. Th' omcide rate for young black nales has 
historically be*. ar higher than for the general population, 
and it i:: current / 8 tines higher. iibi«j,i 

o Fron 1970 to 1984, the honicide rate for young black nen 
declined; but since then, it has risen by ue«d.) 
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Mr. Walsh. I'd like to stay with Dr. Garibaldi for a moment, if I 
could. 

Just talking about the city of New Orkap>: and the number of 
black institutions, black colleger, are those voices operating at ca- 
pacity? Are the students who are marginal in terms of their ability 
to qualify for college are they being denied access to colleges be- 
cause of economics, L . w ause of scholastics, because of full colleges? 

Dr Garibaldi. Well, if you ask about capacity, we are busting at 
the seams. We have had record enrollments for the last two years 
and are likely to see that for the coming year as well in terms of 
our freshman class. We literally don't have the bpace to accommo- 
date all of these students. We have made borne very bpecific efforts 
to assure that students who want to applj and who want to be ad- 
mitted, particularly Lhose who are black maleb, get in in some kind 
of way. So, we have made some specific provision* for that. 

In the case of the other institutions, DilLuJ University and 
Southern University of New Orleanb, as well as many other histori- 
cally black institutions in this country , the majoiity of them have 
had record enrollments over the last couple of years. 

The fact remains though that many young men who probably are 
eligible to enter college do not entet college because of their own 
perceptions about their lack of financial aid* In many of our 
schools, we don't provide enough information and assistance, 
through guidance officers and counselors, to la all students know 
that they are eligible for this aid. 

We talk at Xavier often timet: of having standarvls with svmpa- 
thy What that essentially mean* is not that we tat.e in students 
who will be expected to do less, but rather we take stents who 
might have great high school gradt point averages, not great stand- 
ardized test scores, but whom we see as having the potential in 
order to succeed. So, we make a very special effort with every en- 
rolling class to see that 10 to 15 perceut of our student body or our 
classes come in who meet those particular criteria. 

But the larger response is that the majority of students who are 
entering college who happen to be black would by no means meet 
the national average on the ACT or SAT. In most instances, only 
about 25 percent of all high school graduates who are black have 
been applying for college. In actual fact, the national average is ap- 
proximately 33 percent. 

What is more severe, however, is the fact that 43 percent of all 
black students in this country are in community colleges, 43 per- 
cent of the one million black students. Unfortunately, those institu- 
tions have transfer rates that are less* than ten percent. So, many 
students who do go to a two year institution do not eventually go 
on to a four-year college. 

I guess you're aware as I am of the btudy that has> recently been 
done on vocational education in this country. When you look at 
nonwhite students, the completion rates*, as well as the certification 
rates, of those individuals who go to those institutions are very, 
very low, less than 5 percent, from what I remember from the find- 
ings of that study. 

Mr Walsh. I should have said at the outset that I think I cer- 
tainly, and I think most of the members of the panel would agree, 
that there are some very lung lasting, very deep societal causes for 
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this problem we're discussing today. What we'd certainly like to 
get at is specific suggestions and I think some of you have made 
them, Dr. Nobles' HAWK Program, the magnet schools. 
Fd like to ask Mr. Lewis one question. 

Mr. Lewis, you stated that the condition of the black family is a 
tragic and graphic illustration of our society's failure to respect 
and support the other legitimate realms uf authority. Would you 
expand on that a little bit? 

Mr. Lewis. The family is a government unit a*, well as the indi- 
vidual, of course. In uur efforts to maximize civil government and 
its influence over family, we have minimized the distinction of the 
individual Kack family and its ability to walk on its own if we re- 
inforce that family itself. 

Some ways in which we could have done that and things that we 
can do today to do that, number one, we need to hold our media 
accountable for the messages it's communicating concerning the 
family. At this point in time, it is unpopular to be a family and it's 
even more unpopular to be a father. If we a* a society were to rein- 
force the role of the father 

I'll give yuu a classic example that we see often. One of the more 
popular commercials is the beer commercials, whether it's Miller 
Lite or vvhat have you. We see a gentleman leaving the office or 
leaving the work place. He goes to the bar and he sits down with 
the boys and he has a Miller bee-. My question is, where are his 
kids? My question is, why didn't he go h< me and have a beer? My 
question is, why didn't he go home and ask his kids how they were 
doing while he was hiving that beer and theie reinforce the role, 
thai it is in vogue, it is in style to be a father, to be responsible, to 
be supportive and that is one vvaj in which we, as a society, can 
support that governing institution that has been the mainstay of 
the black community. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Walsh. That gets at the specific idea. Thank you very much. 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr Haves Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First let me express to 
you sincere appreciation for having the sense to meet. It's a privi- 
lege to be a part of this important hearing this morning because 
I'm not a member of this committee. I just ft \ honored to have ihe 
opportunity and I realize you're pressed for time, >o I'm going to 
make my questions brief. 

^ This, I gue*s, I can direct to anyone that cares to respond from 
the entire group. I want to commend all of you for what has been 
excellent testimony here. 

How can we provide more exposure to diverse opportunities such 
as science, astronomy, media, et cetera, for voung black men rutin- 
than the typical avenue of sports? 

Dr. Garibaldi. I'll give you a quick example from my own insti- 
tution, Xavier, which is a historically black institution and which 
has been second in the country in bending black students to medi- 
cal school for the last 10 years. We are second only to Howard, 
from all of the 3,500 institutions in this country. We send more 
black students to medical school evei> year. We do the same thing 
in terms of graduate programs. 
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Pui P° int here 1S that m^ny years ago, 10 to 15 years ago, we 
established summer programs, summer programs that are focused 
on science and on mathematics. Right now at my institution, we 
nave more young men below 12th grade on our campus than we do 
ot college students in summer school. That's because we have those 
summer programs. Students come to those programs because there 
is an identification that goes along with participating in with them, 
that it is impressive and it means something when they go back to 
their own schools that they participated in our Soar Program and 
our Excel Program. 

I believe that those kinds of enrichment programs need to be pro- 
moted more in our schools in the same way that our Upward 
Bound programs have been very, very successful over the last sev- 
eral years. So, that would be one of my suggestions 

Ms. Ratteray. I have a suggestion as well. We, at the Institute, 
did a very successful course for teachers of mathematics to upgrade 
some of their skills about two years ago. We called it Math in 
Motion. One of the important things that came out of that course is 
that mathematical concepts are involved in understanding sports 
With many of our young males involved so heavily in sports, it 
would be an excellent opportunity to teach mathematical concepts. 
We ve done <t with teachers, giving them the understanding, and 
they took it back to their schools with amazing success. 

. ii ? BL i S - 1 thi - nk , th , at this entire country has to be willing to 
tell the truth, particularly in the imaging of the black man in that 
young black people don t have a relationship, and if you will a per- 
sonal relationship, to that kind of scholarship that is found in 
mathematics, science and astronomy. But if the truth were told, we 
would all learn, as we learn everything else, that astronomy and 
mathematics and medicine and philosophy were black African in- 
ventions, that we created mathematics. Why would we be alien to 
mathematics. That's an important lesson for white, black, all 
American citizens to know. 

I think that we also need to begin to market those areas of inter- 
est tor the black community, just as after World War I when we 
decided there was a gap in our science. We were able to recruit, 
steal, whatever, science from other countries because we wanted 
that If this country wants black scientists, it will do set asides, it 
will do special programs, it will do all the things that it needs to 
do, just as it wanted physicists at one time when it decided the 
space age was an important venture. 

Finally, I think that we need to mention marketing black success 
in those areas. It was absolutely a moral tragedy in the United 
btates that black children learned about Lt. Col. Ronald McNair 
when he blew up. They didn't know that that black man mastered 
physics and the saxophone at the same time. Those are the kinds of 
things that we need to begin teaching our children so that they 
will see that as an open opportunity for themselves. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I can say that all of you 
have come to the Hill at a very important time. This week we're 
going be authorizing spending an awful lot of money if they go 
in the uirection of education I don't want to be political, but I'm 
really concerned about talking about this million or half a million 
dollars for B-52 bombers. 



Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Holloway? 

Mr. Holloway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say, first of all, that we welcome our fellow Louisianian. 
It's good to hear good things about our state as much a > we hear 
bad things about it. We appreciate you being here. 

I want to ask a question. There wasn't a whole lot of testimony— 
and I apologize for being late and hope I didn't miss any that I 
should have. But there wasn't a lot of testimony on rural youth. It 
sounded like most of the testimonj here was geared toward urban 
youth, the problems of urban societies. 

I just want to ask a question. I guess I'll ask this of Dr. Sum, if 
he would— hasn't there been a difference in marital status between 
rural and urban blacks, regardless of income? 

Dr. Sum. Traditionally there has been and it has typically been 
the case for other racial groups as well — I believe one of the rea- 
sons for that is the underlying comparison that one takes into con- 
sideration in deciding what an adequate standard of living is. What 
an adequate standard of living in a rural area is may be viewed 
quite different!} from what an adequate standard of living is in the 
central city. So, comparisons of relative incomes and earnings, in 
fact, do likely contribute part of the difference. 

I will say this, even though it wasn't mentioned explicitl> in my 
testimony, that manv of the same problems that have affected cen- 
tral city youth with respect to their earnings over the last 13 years 
have aisu afflicted vouth living in the small urban and rural areas 
of the country. So, the problems of earnings decline are clearly not 
unique to young men in the central cities, but have, in many re- 
spects, also been devastating to those young men living in the 
smaller urban and rural areas of tha country. 

Mr. Holloway. I mean I'm astounded by the rates here, the un- 
married fathers and mothers. I realize there's a tremendous prob- 
lem in our whole country. The lack of strong families is one of our 
biggest problems, if not the problem in our countrj. But it's astro- 
nomical to look at the figures here uf children for unmarried men 
and women in the black community. I guess it's bad enough in all 
communities, but it's sobering to look at. 

I have a question, if 1 could, for Dr. Ratteray, if she would. 

Is the strength of the commitment and the choice important to 
families revealed b> the financial strains that many of the families 
endure to send their children to independent schools? How do fami- 
lies that make $30,000 and have four or five members in the family 
do this? How do the\ ^nd them to the independent schc ;ls and 
what is your opinion on it? 

Ms. Ratteray. Yes. I've r;ersonali> Visited over 60 of the schools 
that we have studied. 4 \e've suiveyed over 400 families and 
had in-depth interviews bout 45 of those families. 

Most of the families sa> v . v rearrange their priorities. They will 
work two and three jobs. The most startling fact is that grandmoth- 
ers help, aunts help, uncles help. We found an amazing array of 
extended families chipping in, if it means what they call "saving 
the child in the early years." 

The other thing is that the schouls have an amazing resiliency 
because they can attract families fivm Afferent economic levels. It 
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seems as though there is an almost unspoken contract, that fami- 
lies who can pay sometimes they will pay more. Families who 
cannot pay will either work at the school or contribute in other 
ways, such as providing in-kind services, either through transporta- 
tion or through janitorial help. What we find here is the resource- 
fulness of people who, with very few resources, make things 
happen for their children. 6 

This particular impulse, this drive, this motivation, seemed also 
to help the children understand that they are there for a purpose. 
Unce again, they rely on the family structure. 

Mr. Holloway. So you basically are saying that it's a matter of 
fife? chlIdren first in y° ur Iife or if y° u Put them out of your 

Ms. Ratteray. Yes. It's the priorities. That's right. This is what 
they've set and this is what they will do to reach that goal. 

Mr. Holloway. I have other questions, but I know you're 
ready 

Chairman Miller. We're going to recess here for a couple of min- 
utes to run over and vote and we'll be right back and then we'll 
continue with the questions. 

At this point, I also would like to include in the record the open- 
ing statement by Congressman Hayes. 

[Prepared statement of Congressman Charles Hayes follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Charles Haies, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Illinois 

Mr Chairman I am very- happy to be here today in order to address the verv 

lTTJZ n r t that sev ? r f ly ,. crip . pIe a J viable P art of ° ar Populat,on-bhck men I 
am pleased that our social climate and cultural awareness in this country has a 
last made it possible that a discussion like this can exist I can remembe? a time 

TvtJ ^ n w *X' ar ' a , nd ,. ,nd< ? d ' 3 9°"™^ attitutde that blacks were natural- 
1 and biologically unintelligent, uncivilized, and inhuman. I would like to think 
that this hearing is a signal to black men and black women too. that these old. fictt- 
S V S lS P ^H 1 ?n^K 1, . y ^"g"'^ *f * faIse and unfounded. But. most im£r- 
h ,f l ? thl " k ^ hat ™ e are he - re *° better «na ,r,tand the complexities 
of the black male experience in America today. So. again, thank you. 

llS^m'f 011 ' ^ 1102 SeIeCt committee recessed until 

Chairman Miller. The select committee will reconvene. The wit- 
nesses can take their seats again at the table. 

My apologies for the way we run this railroad around here, but I 
think we have about 15 minutes here. We're considering the Del- 
lums amendment. We have about 15 minutes until the next vote. 

At this point, I d like to recognize Congressman Flake 

Mr. Flake ; Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me commend you for the quality of those who 
have come as witnesses today. I think that those of us who share 
as a part of these urban communities in particular, an African 
American ethnicity in particular would commend you for having 
chosen a topic that is of utmost importance. It is a critical time in 
the life and history of African American people to try to make defi- 
nitions about what is going to happen to black men. 

And so I would ask first of all for unanimous consent to have mv 
remarks put into the record. 3 

Chairman Miller. Without objection. 

1 ' 

a AO., 
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Mr. Flake. And then, I'd like to ask just a couple of questions. 

First of all, Dr. Noble&, I have read with some interest and hear 
your testimony as you talk about HAWK and the potential that is 
represented in the program that you have. Certainly, I'd like to 
commend you for it. What has been >our general response in terms 
of presenting this program, I suppose, on some national forums like 
this? What types of responses, first of all, did you get from within 
the African American community? And what type of responses did 
you get from the larger community where frequently when some- 
one is presenting an idea as unique and different as yours is, the 
larger media seems to suggest that it is toned w ith a kind of racism 
rather than a reality of what the real facts are? I think you've 
done the research, so the facts are v ery clear. Su if you can, kind of 
expand on that. 

Dr. Nobles. Yes. I think that the HAWK project was developed 
in an attempt to respond to the problems? that plague our commu- 
nity, but it was developed out of the philosoph} that you really 
don't prevent problems, you promote health. And in that context, 
we attempted to look at the fact that the one ingredient that is ab- 
solutely missing in almost all the experiments for helping the 
black community is the respecting of our culture, and not just our 
culture as up from slavery, meaning we're here in the United 
States, but our culture f;om the beginning of time and what is now 
being called an Afrocentric cultural orientation or Afrocentric 
practice. 

And so when we begin to talk about this program as one example 
of that Afrocentric strategy in the African American community, it 
is clear the overwhelming recognition is that this is us, this is abso- 
lutely correct, these are the kinds of things that characterize 
grandma's hands back in the old days kind of response. 

In the wider community, however, there is generally a reaction 
almost of disbelief. And it is ingrained in the point of my commen- 
tary about the philosophy of racism, that the philosophy of racism 
almot presupposes that anything that is blaik and authentically 
black has to be negative, has to be inferior, has to be halfstepping, 
has to be incompetent. But when you come with a program that is 
high quallvy, you zome with a program that is built upon the his- 
torical excellence ^f the black community then there is some ques- 
tion about whether that is really in fact true. 

So you have to do some extraordinary educating about the truth 
of the African experience as it relates to humanity, and then as 
this pro^xam captures it. What that does in a real practical sense 
ib that when you try to garner support for this program, rather 
than look at the integrity of the program and the consistency of 
the program within the blacK community, people want to debate 
whether or not this stutf that's black is really black and they get 
off the target. So that's what we've been confronted with is the ex- 
traordinary education. 

Mr. Flake. Does that kind of confrontation find support in 
novies like Do the Right Thing, for those who want that to be an 
image? What has been your reaction to HAWK versus what is pro- 
jected, say, in a movie like that? It's in the marketplace and there 
are, in my opinion at least, some reinforced stereotypes, counter- 
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balanced it seems— juxtaposed in some way— to some of what vou 
propose here. 

Dr. Nobles. I wouldn't use the example of that particular movie 
or any instances to make a case. I think that once you do that, vou 
make the example the reality. y 

But the fact of the matter is that all creative acts in this society 
are filtered through our perceptions about who people are, what 

S 6I L? Ua 'T 1S - A 0 ' even , " the S° od People," who want to do 
something and want to use their skills as an artist, who sit down to 
write scripts and to develop drama relative to the black communi- 
ty, come out of it from a psychological position. That psychological 
position is as I ve described it in terms of the metaphors of dark- 
ness and ught and good and evil and black and white. 

So once they come out of that, they automatically find an over 
abundance of caricatures of the black man as the pimp, the hus- 
tler, the negative image and then the exception being the physicist, 
the astronaut, the Congressman. Those become the exceptions be- 
cause you have to sort of do that as an extraordinary attempt. But 
our normal but it is abnormal, normal mentality in a racist soci- 
ety is to see blackness as the indicator of negativity. Consequently 

ffp m u, 0Ur normaI > ever y d ay stride of life reinforces that! 

that s the problem. 

So, a creative genius like Spike Lee, who sits down to write some 
things will have some good stuff in it, but he'll also have a lot of 
stuff that comes out of that philosophy of racism because he's em- 
bedded with it. Those teachers that Doctor Garibaldi talks about in 
his report, 65 percent black teachers, they come with the same in- 
doctrination that we all are suffering from because we haven't 
purged our mentality. It is a psychological problem. We haven't 
purged our mentalities of racism, even though we've got law, we've 
got legislation, we ve got economic questions. But it's the mentality 
that people bring to it as they see you as a black man v ersus y0 u 
as a white man. It's a different kind of response. 

Mr. Flake, ^hank you. You've given me some meat for my 
sermon for Sunday. 3 

Chairman Miller. He's plagiarizing right here in front of your 
eyes. J 

Mr. Flake. Dr. Sullivan, just a quick question. I only have about 
another minute. 

One of the concerns that I have is you talk about the factors that 
differentiate between teenage young blacks, the things that they do 
in that stage of their life versus what whites do, the fact that in 
the white community there is at least some support system b« 
virtue of parents and other relatives owning businesses, givinL 

? P £u rt f Un i ties , to . work - Then y° u talk about local level social 
control, lhat s two factors. 

Now, I wonder if in your studies there might have been-did you 
find that there was also a third factor? I'm just wondering if it 
^iSLnofff ? g here u That is f° r those petty level crimes that you 
mentioned that occur by those teenagers at the same stage, is there 
a differential in severity of punishment? Do, for instance, the 
po ice makeup in communities like New York predominantly white 
police arresting black youth, it seems at a disproportionate 
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number? What happens in that differential as it relates to those 
two different communities? 

Dr. Sullivan. It's a very complex set of relationships. What we 
found in the white community is that there's a close relationship 
between the local people and the police. In fact, a lot of them are 
police officers. A lot of police officers live in the neighborhood. It 
has some very complex effects on the wa> local youths are dealt 
with. On the one hand, people call the police quickly, so young men 
are apprehended quickly which, depending on how they're Ueated, 
is in many caou beneficial to them. People in that neighborhood 
don't call 911, They call their uncle at the precinct when they want 
something dealt with. 

But by the same token, the people whose children get arrested, 
also call their uncle or whoever, so that it doesn't progress through 
the system very far. In many ways in the treatment of juveniles, 
that's what we want. We want them not to think that they can get 
away with it. But b> the same token, we don't want them incarcer- 
ated if there's another way to deal with them and that's a lot of 
times what happens. 

Whereas in the minority communities, people are estranged from 
the police, so they don't get protection for themselves and they 
also, once their children become involved in the 6>stem, are very 
much at a loss. They don't have the resources to give them effec- 
tive representation. 

Mr. Flake. So, the likelihood of incarceration becomes greater? 

Dr. Sullivan. That's right. 

Mr, Flake. And once they get that record and once they are back 
out, the possibility 

Dr Sullivan. Not only that record, sir, but the effect of incar- 
ceration itself. It's a school for crime. 

Mr. f lake. OK. So, the possibility then of them being able to 
impact significant!} and positively on the whole economk variables 
becomes that much more difficult now because they can't get a job 
because they have a record. Am I correct? 

Dr. Sullivan. Right. So, that estrange ^nt between the local 
community and the criminal justice system has deleterious effects 
both on public safety and on the development of tht >oung people. 

Mr. Flake. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Owens? 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate you on having 
hearings on this very important subject. We have recognized the 
problems for a long time but have been sluw in gearing up to really 
doing anything significant about them ana v.e must begin to try to 
find some solutions. 

The Congressional Black Caucus Weekend, mv Higher Education 
Brain trust will be focusing on the survival of the black male, road- 
olocks to higher education and problems on the waj to higher edu- 
cation. Of course, the bulk of black males are not in college and the 
great majority haven't even graduated from high school. Their 
problems in terms of employment are, I think, at the heart of the 
matter. 

I didn't hear everybody make presentations, but would you all 
agree that despite the fact that this is a complex problem and 
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there are many facets to it, nobody wants to oversimplify it, but in 
terms of public policy and the role of government, that the key fea- 
ture in beginning to put a solution to place is the employment com- 
ponent, the employment and the role model component? But first 
of all employment. 

Public policy, Federal and other levels, should seek to find ways 
to give jobs, to get jobs to these young people. I'm told by some that 
that s no longer a solution because they don't want jobs. They look 
at the drug industry and they see how the entrepreneurs in the 

i™ g [ n( ! ustr y make out The y want to be entrepreneurs now. They 
thumb their nose at a real job. But I don't think that's true. 

I think if you give the choice to the youngsters out there, most of 
them have a choice between zero and going into the drug industry. 
They don't have the choice of a part-time job while they're in high 
school or some kind of decent job if they're out of school, even after 
they graduate and don't go on to college. 

So, employment becomes the key to the solution, Jie key compo- 
nent. There are other factors there also. 

And also the question of male role models, male counselors, 
males to relate to. I think the two interrelate. A lot of jobs could be 
provided to males to help relate to other males. There's a whole set 
of jobs that we discovered at a community action program years 
ago which many leaders, black and white, thumbed their noses at 
and said it did no good, but they supplied jobs at many levels, 
recreation assistance counselors. A lot of people who didn't have 
credentials were given ,ome status and they were in a position 
where they helped younger people. It had, in my opinion, a very 
beneficial effect on the community. Now that it's gone, we see what 
a great gap is there. 

But my question to al! the panel is, can we agree, all of u., that 
the first step for public policy, the first duty of public policy is to 
fill this gap, provide jobs for young people and that's dual? 

Mr Lewis. Can I respond, sir, by saying that—I say yes, but your 
second comment concerning the male role models is essential along 
with the employment. 

I sat in on a panel that was chaired by the head of the Depart- 
ment of Employment, Washington, DC. Her comments were that it 
isn t just jobs. She basically stated that she had more jobs than she 
had people to fill. Her concern was that there were individuals who 
did not want to work. There were jobs available to them, but their 
mind set had been impacted by the street. 

We must -ome to grips, sir, with the fact that there is a tremen- 
dous need for competent role models who can influence these 
young minds and turn them around whereby they develop a 
healthy work ethic, because you're very, very right. There are 
those who are out there who are preying on their minds and who 

lrL St ?o !?L very cIe f rIy by their actions that y° u can make a quick 
5>5UU, KUOO if you become a lookout for me. You can get the gold 
chains, you can get the long car without going through the long 
process of starting with minimum wage and working your way on 

We're dealing with a work ethic situation as well as the avail- 
ability of jobs. So, I'd say yes, but. There is a need for a competent 
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role model and there is a need for individuals who will begin to 
speak into their lives on an ongoing basis to address values. 

Mr. Owens. Yes, I agree. I've heard of these situations in the ab- 
stract. But people say, "We have jobs available and nobody will 
take them." I've never concretely seen such a situation. Now, this 
is from a New York City point of view, from Brooklyn. Fve never 
seen a situation where jobs were availabk ^nd the kids wouldr't 
take them. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, actually, just recently that wu* told to me out 
of Washington, DC, Department of Employment. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Sullivan, did you want to comment? 

Dr. Sullivan. Yes, I did. I think you raise an important issue. I 
think there's a stereotype that is frequently reinforced in the 
media that these young men don't want to work because they're 
making so much money on the street. I think that's a very mistak- 
en and deleterious notion. Here aie a few sensationalized cases of 
people making a lot of money, and certainly they oxist, but crime 
is a job day in and day out. It's a lousy job and people leave it as 
they get older, as we've documented. 

I think what happens in terms of lack of response to job pro- 
grams, it's not just the availability ol any employment, it's the 
kind of *nployment. A lot of these jobs, program jobs as well as 
private industry jobs that are available to young people, don't 
teach them anything. I think the kinds of employment opportuni- 
ties which offer some kind of avenue for advancement are the ones 
that really motivate these young people, Including a lot of them 
who are already involved in the street and who have already begun 
to realize that that's not such a wonderful way to get ahead either. 

So, it's noi just any kind of jobs. In terms of our public employ- 
ment efforts, I think we need to make a real effort to make sure 
that these are situations that teach people thi;^s and give them 
ways to move forward. 

Mr. Owens. Dr. Sum, would you care to comment? 

Dr. SvM. I would completely agree with your first statement that 
employment is clearly necessary for a solution to this problem. 
Whether it's sufficient, I think it has to go one step foi .^nrd, which 
is what's the basic ability of workers to achieve tho earii*ngs levels 
that can, in fact, sustain families and children. 

I would say it's employment and it's role model suppoi L and it's 
also the desire and willingness of the industry and government to 
support further on the job training in apprenticeship programs and 
make it possible for people, while working, to get access to the edu- 
cation and training that make them more productive, which is 
needed in the long run for us to pay people higher wages. That, I 
think, is a very substantial missing element, that in many of the 
retail trade and privatt services, the number of apprenticeship 
slots that we have, you and I could basically count on oar hands in 
American society. It's a major shortcoming. The bulk of those 
trained in those sectors are those that already possess college de- 
grees. 

So, if you have a lot of schooling, you get more training and you 
get further ahead. If you aon't have postsecondary education, you 
don't get much training and you don't get ahead. It's that system 
that I think has basically got to be trained. Employment is neces- 
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sary but not sufficient. Employment, training and the way we view 
young people as people that could fulfill man} more adult responsi- 
ble roles than we give them in the labor markets of today. 

All those today, I think, sir, are the answer to this present ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Owens. You would agree with my contention that the Presi- 
dent is hurting American families a great deal by fighting against 
<*n increase in the minimum wage then? $3.35 an hour does not 
give them an adequate income level to support a family. 

Dr. Sum. It does not. I would also say that $4.35 is clearly better 
but is not also sufficient. I always look back when I was 18 years 
old and took my first job at U.S. Steel after leaving high school in 
Gary, IN. My wage was $3.35 in 1964. So, if we want to put it into 
perspective, what a high school graduate at the age of 18 was able 
to earn in 1964 is where our Federal minimum wage is today. Its 
that kind of perspective that I think is basically missing. 

The average young man in 1973 that I was talking about earlier 
was earning the equivalent of about $10 per hour in 1987 dollars. 
So, $4.15 would take him 40 percent of the way up there. So, I am 
clearly in favor of an increase in the minimum wage, but I would 
like to say that multiples of the minimum wage are what's needed 
to support families in America today. 

Dr. Garibaldi. Congressman, I want to support the fact that em- 
ployment is certain!} very important. But as I mentioned, 40 per- 
cent of all blacks, 16- to 19-year-olds, were unemployed in 1986 and 
almost one-fouith of all black men between the ages of 20 and 24 
were also unemployed. I say that to say that it has to be employ- 
ment and education. Because even as we look at those individuals 
who were making the $5,700 a year in 1984 that Dr. Sum talked 
about, 43 percent of those were dropouts. The fact of the matter is 
that education is strongly correlated with employment potential. 

Also, vhen we're talking about higher education and those post- 
secondary opportunities, in 1976 black enrollment in higher educa- 
tion peaked. But between 1976 and 1986, we had 20 percent more 
high school graduates who were black, but we actually declined tre- 
mendously : n terms of those students who at tually went on to 4- 
year insLitutions. Even in 1989, we are still at close to 1.1 million 
black students in college, which was essentially the same as in 
1976. 

So, there is a lot that we have to do, not just increase the high 
school graduation rates. 

Mr. Owens. T do agree. We've heard about the tremendous pro- 
gram that you have at Xavier. I think your president has been in- 
vited to appear on our panel during the Congressional Black 
Caucus Weekend panel on black male survival. We congratulate 
what you're doing. 

Dr. Garibald*. But I also want to mention one other thing. When 
we're talking about our urban schools, the typical counselor has a 
case load of 500 to 600 students and that one person can't be a role 
model or serve all of those young people. So, there are lots of other 
things that we have to do in the schools to make that guidance 
much more available. 

ERJC 89 
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Ms. Rattera*. I'd like to also suggest that m> testimony is com- 
plemented b> three studies that we've done and I would like to 
submit them into the record. 
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The Final Blow! 

African-American High School Students and 
Advanced Placement Examinations 

Each year, Afncan Amencan high school students in Grades 1 1 and 12 sit for the 
Advanced Placement Examinations, a program sponsored jointly Oy the College Board 
and the Educational Testing Service. Each year, large numbers of them are not 
successful. Young people, battered since elementary school by an educational System 
that often stifles their achievement, once more have their hopes dashed because they 
are found to be not qualified. 



Tho Advanced Placement Program *s designed 
to encourage young people tu begin coilegenevei 
studios while they are sta! in high school. 

Students may sit for any number of examine* 
lions in up to 27 subjects and may receive grades 
of 1. 2. 3. 4 or 5. If students receive grades 3. 4 or 
5, they are ail considered to havo quaHeu <ai 
three levels of excellence), and itio College Buaid 
wilt recommended that they be w .*en advanced 
placement when they enter college. 

Nationally, African Americans sit tor a total ol 
1 3.844 examinations and 5,447 qualify for 
advanced placement (Table 1). This ineans that 61 
percent of ail African-Amencan students are 
systematically screened out of the academic 
prccess at this level of achievement, wruia While 
students have a more than 64 percent success rate. 

It Is a tribute to tho hope and motivation of 
Afncan-Amencan students near tho end ot tht'r 
high school careers thai. *n spite ct what happened 
to those who preceded them, mar./ students feel 
they st]l should > t for the examinations 



Jl is an indictment of tho way schools prepare 
African Amencan students lor this challenge, sub- 
jecting them to the emotional and intellectual 
trauma that must bo inevitable with what is in effect 
a 6t percent •tenure - rate for tho group. 

Soma States produce greater numbers oi 
Afncan-Amencan AP candidates than others, wr^e 
some have a greater percentage ol candidates 
who qualify and some have students with a hgf'ei 
mean score than others. However, for tho lop 15 
States In each category, the three lists aro not den* 
ticah In fact, only Maryland and Massachusetts 
appear on all three lists. In other words. States that 
havo tho highest /ares of success in preparing 
students for Advanced Placement tests generalij 
tend to be States m which African Americans aie 
net coventrated in forgo numbers. 

Some might interpret Its vi • victory for 
desegregated environ*., its. On the other hand, 
since most African An .erica ns are taught by M» to 
teachers. It m&y me<m instead that when 
confronted * ith largo numbers of African 
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P*t*2 tfwitut* for trU*p*tU*nt Education 



Tibte 1 

African Americans and A. P. Examinations 
in the "Top 15" States, 1988 



A. STATES - BY NUMBER QUALIFIED 



AFRICAN WCRgANS 



STATE 


#Exami 


#0uajf 


%OuiH 


M«*n 


N*wYwV 


1J13 


873 


48 


26 




1.479 


647 


44 


25 


Florid* 


1.580 


446 


28 


20 




736 


326 


41 


23 




573 


236 


52 


27 




598 


232 


43 


23 


So%rt?> Carolina 


1.011 


277 


27 


20 




537 


223 


33 


22 


C*«o 


513 


213 


41 


23 


Ncri Catoj.oi 


335 


176 


45 


24 


NtwJaruy 


055 


164 


48 


23 


Taxll 


432 


162 


38 


23 


TiftMM** 


531 


152 


27 


20 


MlttJOfKJMC* 


238 


141 


U> 


30 


P»nr,jytvanla 


255 


130 


51 


26 


TOP ir TOTAL 


11.J05 


4.532 


40 




USTOT-AffAnw 


11*44 


3.447 


33 




PERCEVT OF TOTAL 


82 


83 







B. STATES - SY PERCENT QUALIFIED 



AFgCAMA.VEfi.CANS 



STATE 




#Ou*Jf 


%OuAJf 


M4M 


NOfttDtkCU 


1 


1 


100 


30 


V»rmom 


1 


1 


100 


5-0 




11 


3 


82 


3.4 


Ntw Hamptto* 


15 


11 


73 


3.1 


AUaka 


15 


10 


67 


30 




14 


9 


64 


29 


Or •son 


16 


10 


63 


28 


Kanua 


41 


25 


61 


28 


WaiWncton 


52 


31 


60 


27 


MUUCfHJWttS 


238 


141 


53 


3-0 


Main* 


3 


5 


56 


28 


Minn«»ou 


60 


33 


55 


28 




573 


296 


52 


27 


P»nn*yVanU 


255 


130 


51 


26 




140 


70 


50 


26 


TOP »5* TOTAL 


1.441 


784 


54 




USTGT-AfrAmw 


11844 


3 4 447 


33 




PERCENT OF TOTAL 


10 


14 







C; STATES * BY MEAN 



AFgCAMAVgg'PA.NS 



STATE 


* Exams 


# Quail 


\Cvarf 


Maan 


Varmoct 


1 


1 


100 


50 


Hawaii 


11 


3 


82 


34 


N*« HampaJwa 


13 


11 


73 


31 


forti Dakota 


1 


1 


100 


30 


A!a»*a 


13 


10 


67 


30 




238 


141 


59 


30 


Natxaska 


14 


9 


64 


23 


Oregon 


16 


10 


63 


28 


MUVMSOU 


60 


33 


55 


28 


Main* 


3 


3 


56 


26 


Kanaaa 


41 


25 


61 


2-9 


Wit^ton 


52 


31 


60 


27 


Maryta/xJ 


573 


298 


52 


27 


NawMaxjoo 


25 


12 


48 


26 




140 


70 


50 


25 


TOP 13* TOTAL 


1-211 


666 


55 




US TOT-AfrAnw 


13844 


5.447 


33 




PERCENT OF TOTAL 


3 


12 
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AJ**n*4pto<*m*nS EMumiruuhtu 

America as. White teachers aro completely unable 
to deal with them on an InieSecJuai level Afc* 
may be manageable, but White Insecurities across 
a cultural chasm are often tosurmountaWe. 

overall group perfonranco Is substantiated, 
with slight variations, in the four subjects that aro 
most popular for African Amoricans, as wen as for 
tho national sample. E.c'feh Ifteraturo and composi- 
tion, American history, mathematlcs/calcuf us AS 
and otology (Table 2A). 

Except In Cngllsh literature. African-Amencan 
males as a flroup appear to be more likely than 
females to qualify for advanced placement (Table 
2B). Of 1.083 male candWatos who entered the 
fray In American history, StO or 47 percent sur- 
vived, compared to 36 percori for femaios. 
Although !hu percentages of an ma'es who 
qualified »ond to be higher than the percentages of 
all fomales. there are In fact greater numbers of 
femalo candtoates (2.620 females tatang English 
literature, compared to U49 males). 



When various ethnic groups are compared, 
Afrtcan- American males and femaJes aro among 
the least successful on ail tho tests (Table 3A). 

It also appears that African American students 
preparing for Advanced Placemont examinations 
suffer more at tho hands of pub'k; schools than do 
other groups (Table 3B), Comparing tho percent- 
age who aro succossful <n public scnoois with the 
percentage successful in private schools, most 
ethnic groups have only a A to 10 point spread, but 
African Americans tn public schools are 26 pomis 
worso off than those In private schools. 

Recommendations 

The data Indicate that educators serving African- 
American high school students havo a very 
specific rcsponsftsity to address stwdem achieve, 
meet In preparation for these tests. 

In light of other findings by the Institute that 
most African Americans attond schools that aro 
below national norms (Institute Report No. 3), 



Table 2 

African-American Perfomance on A. P. Exams, 1988 



A: SUMMARY OF FOUR SUBJECTS 



ArrAmer US Total 

ENG. UT. & COMP: 





3,769 


01,899 




1.430 


63.323 




as 






127 


307 


AMERICAN HISTORY: 






Nurntw of Exams Tdc«n 


2.808 


8*283 




..134 


53.550 




40 


60 


M44nSo<xt 


2.10 


307 


MATH/C/.LCULUSAB: 








1.672 


53.3*3 


Numb* OuaSficd 


650 


38358 




93 


68 




iST 


no 


BIOLOGY: 






f*J^6#f o< Exams T»*»<l 


1,163 


308»2 


Numb* Ouaflfl*d 


392 


19,511 




34 


64 




1*4 


303 



B: MALES v. FEMALES ON SIX SUBJECTS 







MALES 






Number 


Number 


Percent 


Subjects 


Exams 


Quallf. 


QuaHf. 


EWisft Uttfttuw 


1.149 


417 


38 


Am*ricin K*to*y 


1.083 


510 


47 




742 


337 


45 




533 


153 


39 


Eog&ift Linguag* 


263 


09 


37 


£urDp««n Hi tor/ 


263 


113 


44 




FEMALES 






Number 


Number 


Percent 


Subjects 


Exams 


Quallf. 


Qualir. 


EngSift Ut*r tture 


2620 


1.019 


39 


M*rit*nKrtwy 


1.725 


624 


35 


U*tf»/C*Jcu»ui A3 


030 


313 


34 




770 


229 


30 


EnQutft Ur>cu»C« 


522 


179 


34 


European Kitory 


307 


117 


38 
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Table 3 

Ethnic Group Performance on A. P. Exams, 1988 



A: MALES v. FEMALES AMONG ETHNIC GROUPS 







MALES 






Kf: MALES 




Ethnic Groups 


# Exams 


# Quaiif. 


% Quaiif, 


# Exims 


0 Quaiif. 


% Quaiif, 


AMetn American 


3,411 


2316 


43 


8.433 


3,131 


37 


ChJc*no/VW)dc*n American 


3.105 


1443 


30 


3483 




59 




553 


331 


00 


319 


270 


52 


PuwtoBctfl 


1.051 


833 


81 


t.217 


780 


65 


Ot*t M*p*nto American 


4,187 


2903 


09 


4.738 


3438 


71 




2,744 


1490 


09 


2189 


1,427 


65 


WNt« 


*5^S33 


113417 


70 


146423 


96.71^ 


63 


Alton 


24.934 


18.003 


72 


19474 


13.133 


68 


NOftftpOOM 


14,128 


10238 


72 


12358 


8.444 


68 


B: ETHNIC GROUPS IN PUBLIC v. PRIVATE SCHOOLS 












piiri in srHnni .< 






CLS 


Ethnic Groups 


# Exams 


# Quaiif. 


% Quaiif. 


# Exams 


# Quaiif. 


%ou*:if. 


Amtriean fc«Un 


682 


485 


55 


190 


118 


61 


AMc*n kvfc** 


11.730 


4.150 


35 


2114 


1427 


61 


CSctnoflMtictn A/n*le*n 


5,490 


3.120 


57 


1411 


1,014 


67 




33406 


23,003 


70 


8.400 


8,132 


73 


Py*fio Rtctn 


1,418 


833 


59 


850 


559 


69 


0OWK*p4A»Q 


C.236 


4.291 


68 


2644 


1450 


74 




240.439 


161.174 


87 


69422 


49.408 


71 


0*M 


3.447 


1253 


65 


1.486 


1.061 


71 


NoAitponM 


19,153 


13.135 


69 


7J29 


5427 


75 


US TOTAL 


324.753 


214.472 


68 


94,348 


87404 


71 



any changes that aro Instituted also nust 
reverberato down to the ocmouiary school 
Furthen.xxe. successful addressing issues Ihai 
affect African Americans will havo a benoftoai 
impact on Chicano. Puerto Rtcan and other 
Hispanic Americans a* wot). 

Thoro is a need for furthor research to develop 
both academic and ethnographic profilos of 
successful students and tholr teachers and to 
comparo them to proves of unsuccessful students 
and their teachers. 

The rate at which Afncan*American students fed 
driven to take tests for which they are It prepared 
also is a matter ol great concern. It may bo too 
raciaity and poi&K&ty expiosrvo for White teachers 
to suggest to some ol the African.American can- 
didates that they aro not yjt ready to take these 
tests. If Indeed the teachers themsolves havo any 



way o* knowing. Therefore, It is incumbent upvn 
the test publishers and school district* <«. which 
these siudent* are enroled to be-^ it a serious 
reevaluate of curriculum. *t»d»erials, teaching 
methodology and student learning habtts to ai 
lovtate this tragedy that currontly Is being in? k,ted 
upon Airican-Amorican students. 
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What's in a Norm? 

H jw African Americans Score on Achievement Tests 



Most African Amencans in urban areas are trapped in schools that are beiow the 
national norms for reading, mathematics or both. These young people are not only 
shut off from written information about their own cultural heritage, but they also are least 
nkeiy to learn much about others. They will become adults who know very Tittle unless 
iney receive it secondhanG. filtered, summarized and perhaps taimeo 1 with all the biases 
ui political and social agendas of those who are passing on the information. They will 
be victims of an information flow controlled by others. 



Table 1 shows that in some areas of the U.S . 
such as Baltimore, Rochester and Prince George s 
County (a large suburb of Washington, D.C). most 
African America is are in schools that are above 
norm m both reading and mathematics, in other 
areas, an extremely targe percentage of the African 
American population attends below -norm schools. 
This *s true of Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, New 
Orleans and others. 

In some Instances, such as In Detroit and 
Indianapolis, public schools are equally poor fot 
oo»h Afncan Americans and Whites. For example. 
83 of the 1 57 schools In Detroit (53 percent) are 
below the norm on two indicators. On the whole, 
they are 19 points below the norm of 50 in reading 
a no Jo points below m mathematics. Combining 
schools below the norm on two indicators and 
those below on one indicator, 80 percent of all 
African-American students, 63 percent of Hisparwcs 
and 72 percent of Whites are subjected to these 
types of learning environments. 



The apparent equality of Impact on each group 
*n these schools *s misleading. The majority of 
African-Americans in the United States is 
concentrated In major urban areas like Detroit, but 
this Is true fc; only a small percentage of the 
overall White population. Therefore, WK .as are 
less adversely altected by these types ot schools, 
ft is easy to see why some would call public 
schools academically genoddaJ to African 
Americans. 

The percentages for each rac'aVethnlc group 
are »nf on native by themselves, but they are only 
part of hie picture. The whole Timbers behind 
them a. e more dramatic, and Table 2 shows the 
real scope of the tragedy. 74 percent of all African 
American elementary school students in the eight 
urban areas stud'ed are in schools that are below 
norm on re-w^ng, mathematics or both. 

The sample m Table 3 for Detroit shows how i^e 
below/above norm data for each of the c*her 
districts were derived fcr this report 
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Table 1 










Elementary Schools Below and Above National Norms 
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A: Districts Reporting Percentile Ranks 
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Indianapolis, IN (CAT-E, 1985) 
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New Orleans, LA (CAT-F, 1985) 
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B: Districts Reporting Grade Equivalents 
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Houston, TX(MAT-6, 1985) 
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Limitations 

A few words of explanation and caLton ab ^ 
interpreting the data are Important to consider at 
this point 

First, norms do not represent the highest levels 
of exceCence. Excellence b better defined in 
relationship to those who are nearest to the 
extreme above the norm. By definition, onfy 50 
percent of any group can be above the r«orm. and 
only a smaa portion of thai 50 percent can achieve 
exceEence. 

Second, the purpose of these taWes Is to show 
how each State stands in relation to the national 
norm « has chosen for itsetf. 

The data also show the relative positions of the 
various school districts. However, precise 
measurement of those academic differences are 
not possible from these data. Because norms are 
different for each type of test, and even for different 
forms of the same test it Is Improper to make 
comparisons diectfy. For example, we cannot say 
that 1 9 points below norm on reading in Detroa is 
two points better than 21 points below norm on 
reading in New Orleans. Nor can we directfy 
compare 19 pexnts below tn reading and 30 points 
below in mathematics, even for tne same students 



Table 2 

Numbers of African Americans 
In Urban Schools 
Below and Above Norms 

15SM9S9 



In the same school, because of deferences In the 
way the two tests ere constructed. 

Furthermore; the older 1977 norms wil make 
students appear to have much higher achievement 
levels than the newer 1965 norms. Much has 
changed tn education during those tntervenmg 
eight years, and new norms probably would place 
Baltimore and RG. County in a less favorable 
position. 

Tfitrd. the befow/above ncrm data fci Table 1 are 
derived from median (or mkJ-point) data for each 
school. This means thai half the students in each 
school are above 'he median. whSe ha!J are below. 
Baltimore is the* oray district in this table that 
reports the average for each school rather than toe 
median. This is an acceptable method, as 1009 as 
the extreme highs and extreme tows do not unauy 
distort the picture. 

Fourth. Most of the data are for Grade 6, but 
some are for the next highest elementary grade for 
wfveh data are avaSabte. 

Ftfth. most schools in Table 1 report data in 
median percentile ranks, for which the norm is 
always a score of 50. 

Houston and Chicago report in median grade 
equh Jems, the norm for which may difer depend- 
ing on local conditions. Table 1 reflects all such 
necessary adjustments. Thus, at 25 schools In 
Houston, the median for students in reading is one 
year and one month below norm. wh3e at 51 
schools, the medians are one /ear above fcr 
reading and two months above for mathematics. 

Shah, the urban areas were not chosen 
randomty. They are located in States known to 
have significant populations of African Americans 
and which voluntary provided data to the institute. 
Thev were further selected for their geographic 
distribution, as weft as for areas subject to court-or- 
dered busing and those with no busing. 

Relatad Findings and 

Recommendations 

Questionable Norms. VYhZo percentile ranks 
are not directly comparable across tests, the 
detailed data on each urban area shows a 
consistent pattern in which reading scores appear 
to be skjruncantry lower In relation to the norm for 
reading than Mathematics scores *re In relation to 
the norm for mathematics. Th3 confirms two 
views about test norms that have been discussed 
widely In the media. 
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Tab!* 3 

Elementary Schools Below and Above Norm 
Detroit, Michigan 
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One is that contemporary instruct'on in 
mathematics concentrates on lower ieveJ skJls 
such as computation, rather than hkjher-crder 
thinfeng skills. The latter types of mathematical 
problems must, of necessity, requ.re the ab&ty to 
understand complex concepts n textbooks and 
sopksticated word problems in $ts. If a student 
scores low on reading and h-gh on mathematics, 
those mathemalcal problems obv«ousJy do not 
invoke higher-order skills. 

It may be that African-Amerjcan parents in some 
areas of the country are being led to believe that 
their cMdren are do ng well In mathematics 
because many individual schools seem to be 
"above norm,* parents may not be aware that & the 
reactng scores are accurate indicators, then the 
mathematics scores ha»e I ttle mearung, a no vsce 
versa. Pubte elementary schools, therefore, are 
partapating in a massive program of deceptwi 
that d.rectfy affects Afncan-Amencan students ana 
their fam2tes. 

Another view ts that standardized tests are 
misleading indcators of achievement because the 
accuracy of the norms is questionable. As an 
independent researcher. John Jauco Canr.ell. 
points out *n hs study. ...no state scores oefow ihe 
put'^her s nalonal norm at the elementary isvej 
on any of the sot major nat'onally normeo. commer- 
cial ava«1able tests. He continues, that mese 
tesi* . ailow 30 percent of the schvo* distnas ^n 
the Urvted States to be above average Canned 
points out that school estnets are in fact worse off 
than reports show because of fau'ty norms 

If ths is so. then many Afncan-Amencan 
students are .ompletety off the bottom of (he sea e. 

Asa recent report by iead»ng Afncan-Amencan 
scholars points out, Test.ng becomes a oangercus 
instrument of socal oppression when test results 
are seen as reveal ng native abM:es un nfiuenced 
by enwonmental concf t ons (Jo,nt Center for 
Po'tcal Stud.es. 19S9) They call for tests to 
become more sophJSt.cated and sensitive roc ; s for 
measurement and diagnosis " 

Cultural Context. The school, rather than 
indAduais scattered across the d&tnct. may oe {ha 
most important f3dor to montor, because the 
school ts t^e chJd s learr ng environment Tne 
performance cf the group Artrtn that environment 
can promote or retard irdi**dual ach.evement and 
mo f a! on For AJncan-A>renc?ns, be-^ause of 
the r un<quO African heritage, the group <n some 



ways may be traditionally more important than the 
individual (Mudtmbe. 1983. Mukenge. 1988). 

An Invisible People. States often report 
statewide data, m which data from schools serving 
Afncan Americans are made statistically invisible 
by data about the majonty population, ^ricts 
also report how many individual stue'et 
distnet are above norm, but since the top <*jdents 
In effect are gathered from ail the schools and 
placed at the top of the scale, the impact at the 
focal level is not seen. For example, it does not 
show how dusters of Af ncan Amencans in the,r 
own neighborhoods are being Reeled. Ve.'v 
erl ghtened parents and the media rea3y must 
probe to find out where each school stands. 

Afncan- American Models. »n freas where 
there is no court-orders uustng. whicf\ causes 
iarge numbers of students to be transported 
across the ctfy, African Amencans stifl can iqok 
wtthin their own communities for standards cf 
exceTenceand effective twining methodology. 

The institute for Independent Education foun. in 
its study of .jst scores in Washington, DC.a 
predominantly Afncan-Amencan city, thai schools 
could be sorted effactrveiy by zip codes, wruch are 
more <juthent [ C cojndanes for real communities 
than are zones vreateo oy schoc* ooards (insiiute 
Report No. l). Witrin each zip code, there are 
schools m which stuc-^nts perform wefl above the 
norm. The instrtute suggests that teachers, 
pnncipais and students in those schools coud fce 
models for schools that are below norm in those 
same neighborhoods. 

Another report by the institute a,so referees 
the notion that African Amencans can look 
amongst themselves for models of high acJve\,e- 
ment in schools (Inst^ute Report No 4) in 
Chicago, there are high test scores in read,ng ard 
mathematics at some magnet schools tn wh U» 
most of the students are Afncan Amencans and 
larga numbers are from low-income fam&es. 

Reading Research The read.ng scores { t the 
e ght urban areas encompassed by th»s study 
demonstrate the seriousness o, *he need for 
improved reading fnstructton Whatever many 
pubic schools are do.ng to teach Afncan-Amencan 
students how to read Jearly is not working, and 
their programs need to bo revamped. 

As a first step to correct th.s situation, there is a 
need for research to determine if reading as rt to 
taught to Afncan Amencans tn places Ike Prince 
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George s County, which has the greatest percent- 
age of its population reeding well above norm, ts 
taught any differently than m places like New 
Orleans, which has the greatest percentage o! rts 
students reading well below norm. 

Education researchers also need to determine if 
the academic and ethnographic proves of success- 
ful students and their teachers are any different 
from profiles of unsuccessful students and weir 
teachers. 

Literacy Programs. Many urban areas are also 
focusing on adult literacy programs, ail of which 
are needed to increase the self-esteem, educatton 
al levels and economic productrvfty of large 
numbers of Americans. They are also needed 
because parents who are Iterate tend to 
encourage their ch2dren to be literate. Yet. it is al 
least of equal, if not greater, importance to be 
concerned about illiteracy in our schools. We must 
stop our academic machinery from churning out 
an endless stream of graduates wfo areseriousiy 
deficient In reading skills, because they are 
undoing ail the work accomplished by adult 
literacy programs. 

Afncan-American Individuals, community 
organizations and churches concerned about adult 
literacy might well be inspired by the story of 
"moonlight schools - which were developed by 
ffliterate mountain people in Kentucky in 191 1 
(Stewart, 1922). Thetx idea for quscWy teaching 
people how to read and wnte soon spread across 
the country, supported by the needs of the Army 
durng WorkJ War I. The first moonlight school for 
African Americans began at Camp Lee in Virg'n*a, 
and others scon followed. 

It has been proven time and again ever since 
then that people can be taught very quickly how to 
read African-American ndependent neighborhood 
schools, located in most urban areas across the 
country, do it all the time, fhey teach some cf the 
same children that public schools have disc^ :Jed 
as uneducable. and teach them right along w.th 
very advanced children from the African-American 
communty 

For African Americans it is now a matter of frfe 
and death that immediate steps be taken to 
improve the way In which cWdren learn to read 
and to do mathematics, and those steps indeed 
may be quite different from popular strategies or 
fads that may promoted from t me to time for 
mainstream America. 



it is also vital that African-Americrn chBdren 
develop the skills that w31 enable them to explore 
subtleties m written Information on their own, 
without summarized intervention by others, and 
begin to shape their own future in the wr-id 
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MAGNET SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO 

Achievement at Risk If Policymakers Retreat 



Magnet schools have become ihe darting of education policymakers across the 
country dunng the past two decades. After they were developed, they were 
conscripted to fight in the battle to eliminate the twin evils of low achteveme.it and 
segregation in urban education. A 1983 study sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education shows that there are now over 1000 magnet schools in more than 130 of the 
largest urban school districts in the country (Blank, ef a/., 1983). 

Are magnet schools successful? Can they fulfill the promises of high achievement 
and desegregation in inner-crty areas? r Aa from 35 full-srte magnet schools in 
Chicago at the elementary and middle school levels show that iuey are successful, but 
rot necessarily for the reasons many people believe. In addition, theie are education 
reformers nationwide who are opposed iO choice programs. By threatening the future 
of magnet schools, they may kill tha goore that lays the golden eggs. 



In many urban areas, educators rely on magnet 
schools to strike a delicate balance between tne 
need to create opportunities for equity In education 
and the need for parents to have greater choice 
among schools. Many school districts have volun- 
tarily developed magnet schools, attracting Blacks 
and Whites by appealing to their mutual Interest in 
learning environments that foster high at. ievernem. 

In spite of this, magnet schools are no; 
completely market-drtven alternatives to comput- 
soryanerKJancevvrthlnschcolbourKlaries. The 
location and cap" fty of these schools often is 
marapiiatod to meet court-ordered mandates lot 
deseg-egatioa They represent, instead, what *s 
caned 'controRed choice * 



Chicago magnet schools can be divided into 
four types according to the achievement of their 
students. At the bottom of the scale a»e magnet 
schools in which the median grade equivalents are 
oetow national norms lot reading, fot mathematics 
or both. In the majority of magnet schools, 
however, scores may be up to one year above 
norm oi from one to two years above norm. There 
also are "super* magnets In which students 
perform two to three years above norm on both 
reading and mathematics, 

The data in the table below Indicate that some 
magnet schools are indeed successful, when 
s^xess *s measured by raciaJly-mbced enrollment 
patterns and high test scores. On the other hand, 
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Median Grade Equivalents, Enrollment and Budgets 
at Magnet Schoois in Chicago 

(Soa T«st» of Easte $tfB». Gradt 6. 1989. Norm - 6.7) 
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some cf tha following popular myths do not 
w«thstand close scrutiny, at least not in Chicago 

School Size. Magnet schools are not success- 
ful because they are smaller than non^nagnet 
schools* 

It Is true that so-ne magnet spools with high 
levels of student achievement have an average 
enrollment of 328 each, while magnets In which 
there is low achievement average 780 students 
Nevertheless, one group of 13 h!gh-performinp 
magnets has an average of 666 students, which is 
only 23 fewer students than at the average non- 
magnet school In the city 

Class Glze. Smaller class S'zes are nor 
necessarily linked to high performance on 
standardized tests. 

Among magnet schools, as test scores nse, 
student-teacher ratios fall from 19 students per 
teacher to 14 On the other hard, even thouph 
non-magnet schools have an average of 19, many 
of them have as few as 9. and stSI there Is low 
performance Another reason why reducing class 
sizes may not be the answer is that 35 percent of 
uX Chicago students a'ready are in schools where 
class sizes are equal to or smaller than those at the 
better magnets (18 ij, and 78 percent of the non- 
magnets in that group are below norm on one or 
more Indicators 

Money. More money foi education dees not 
automatically produce highei levels ofaceJemic 
achievement 

The city spends an average of $5,727 per pupa 
at the "super magnets and $4,300 jt below-norm 
magnets Yet, at most of the otter magnets, where 
median scores are above nom, per-pupB costs 
average as little as $4,195. which Is less than the 
$4,302 being spent at non-magnet schools. 

Asians and Whftes. Asian-Americans do not 
flock to piedommantty-White schools 

Chicago researcher Gary Orfield notes in his 
1987 study that the typical Asian- American attends 
a school that is 58 percent White. However, tne 
1989 enrollment data examined by the Institute for 
Independent Education show that 62 percent of the 
Asians are in magnet and non-magnet schools that 
are less than 40 percent White Th<*y share those 
schools w.th 86 percent of the Hispanic popu'at'On 
and 95 p^runnt of the Afncan Amencans 



Benefit to African Americans. Magnet 
schools do not benefit significant numbers of 
African-American students. 

Of the 175,518 African Americans In elementary 
and middle schools, only 6 percent are privileged 
to attend r*agnet schools More than one-third of 
that 6 percent is in magnet schools that are below 
r stionaJ no'ms On the other hand 6 percent of 
H sparse students. 12 percent of Whites, and 14 
percent of Asians attend magnet schools. 

Desegregation. Afncan-Anencansdo not 
need to be surrounded by Whites or by students 
from hlgh'income families in order to have high 
achievement 

Magnet schools usually create environments In 
which there are significant numbers of White 
students It Is also true that magnets where there 
is tow performance tend to have smaller oercent- 
ages of Whites than high- performing magnets 
However, the differences In achievement may not 
be the result of an Increased White presence. 

For example, In at least one of the "super 
magnets, Poe Classical, 81 percent of the students 
are African Americans and an additional 3 percent 
are Hispanic-Americans, and 38 percent of these 
students come from low-income fancies. Anothe' 
high-performing magnet. Bumside Scholastic 
Academy, is 99 percent African American and 4' 
percent low.lncome, On the other hand, one of the 
worst perfc.ming magnets, GaJlistel. is 40 percent 
White with 29 percent low-income families. 

The task ahead to reform Chicago schools is 
tremendous, in fact, achievement at non-magnet 
schools can be set in the sharpest reliel when it is 
contrasted with achievement at magnet schools. 

For example. 70 percent of the Afncan 
Americans in Chicago and 53 percent of Hlspanics 
attend elementary schools In which the median 
grade equivalents are below norm on two key 
indicators of academic achievement reading and 
mathematics (Institute Report No 3). Another 18 
and 31 percent, respectively, are In schools below 
norm on at least one of those Indicators. Over 84 
percent of all high schools, serving 82 percent of 
secondary students In the city, are below norm on 
both reading and mathematics, 

If policymakers find it desirable to give ail 
Chicago schools a student teacher ratio that is 
comparable to at least the above-norm magnets 
(18:1), the city wou'd require 1,515 additional 
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elementary end middle school teachers. Howevei. 
the problem may In fact be more severe, because a 
significant number of the existing elementary and 
middle school teachers might not be competent to 
teach in even a low-achieving magnet school. 

Recent policy Initiatives and debates have high 
lighted the need for a more serious study of 
magnet schools. The Bush Administration 
proposed to expand magnet schools by offerhg 
$1 00 mulion in aid that Is not limited to dosegrega 
lion efforts (MBIer, 1989). This offer may shift the 
focus of magnet schools from an emphas's or the 
Interests tut specific urban populations have In 
desegregation back to its original emphasis as a 
more universal concept of choice, llwfli also 
disrupt the database that Is emerging on the 
achievement of African Americans in magnet 
schools, because school districts v/Qi no longer 
have a legal requirement to keep track of this 
population. 

The National Education Association recently 
passed a resolution supporting local choice 
programs but rejecting programs mandated by 
federal and state governments. (Many districts 
currently receive federal, stale and local support, 
but the NEA, by rejecting two of the three sources, 
risks dismantling magnet schools. Although 
magnet schools do not now serve large numbers 
of African Americans, they have the potential for 
being a major instrument for high achievement by 
African-Americans In public schools. 

Leading African-American educators, who met 
In June at Hunt Valley, Maryland, are also rethink- 
ing choice. They. too. rejected choice, because 
choice programs have the potential to discriminate 
against poor families who attend non-magnet 
nelghbotood schools. They fear that thesa 
families might not be welcome in certain schools ot 
choice (Bradley and Snider, 1989). 

If magnet schools work and most non-magnet 
schools In Chicago dont work, and If magnet 
schools do not necessarily cost more than non- 
magnets or even require many more teachers, why 
are educators talking about squashing choice? 
Why not, instead, turn most of the existing schools 
Into magnet schools and thereby make proven 
quality universally avaHaWe, 

Can the magnet experience be replicated in 
non-magnet schools? It requires more than merely 
tax dollars, new teacher candidates, and a different 
curriculum We need to find out about some of the 
less tangle faclus invoked, such as the oumma 



ment of students, families and leaUie's thai <s the 
direct result of choice. 

Secono. a calls for acceptance ot the possibility 
that the competence of teachers may make the 
difference. 

Third, African Americans need to understand 
that they can. in their own cultural contexts, reach 
levels of high achievement that are equal to those 
of other groups. Learning can be stlmuiated In an 
African-Americancontext If there Is commitment. 

Fourth. Chicago should broaden Its experiment 
to promote excellence by embracing Independent 
Inner-city schools as full partners In education. 
Operated by African Americans and Hispanic 
Americans themselves, these Institutions serve 
young people right In their own neighborhoods. 

Educators In non-magnet government schools 
are rot only failing to deliver what they should, they 
are laying the foundation for a full retreat on choice 
In public schools. In the name of egalitarianlsm. 
they appear to favor proposals that keep the 
largest number of people at the lowest levels of 
academic achievement. 

Chicago, with a broad range of schools that 
encompasses the worst and the best. Is In an 
excellent position to demonstrate that there Is 
hope Chicago can show the Nation that freedom 
of choice and private-sector Initiative are forces 
that should be unleashed in education so that. In 
unison, they can continue to do what they already 
have done so well. 
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Chairman Miller. They will be part of it. 

Ms. Ratteray. Thank you. In answering the Congressman, I 
think I would beg to differ. I think the single most important thing 
that we should concentrate on is education and elementary school 
education. ' 

Of the eight urban school districts for which we looked at test 
scores and enrollment data, about 74 percent of African American 
cnilaren are below norm in reading, or mathematics or both. We 
found that the area with which they're having the greatest difficul- 
ty is reading You can t even develop basic survival skills in most 

7j employment unless you know how to read. What I think 
could really he p is to have a strategy, to get most of our black 
males and females reading. We know how to do it. 

£ I ' around the war time, there were schools called moon- 
hght schools, developed by people in Kentucky, in the rural areas. 
Ihey were very effective and very short run and they got those 
people reading. ' 6 

Young African-American men and women need to know how to 
read and to understand information, because if they don't, they 
have to rely solely on summarized versions and biases of other 
People Once you have to depend on other people to filter your in- 
formation, you re automatically at a great disadvantage. 

By providing employment, there are some people out there we 
might be able to help But before that, we have to concentrate on 
the elementary school. These are 1988-1989 data, and these sixth 
Tfn S .£ an l r u ?d i S °' i n £ ^ars, they're just going to get further 
and further behind, and then you're going to have the same prob- 
lems of trying to find jobs. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much for the extended time, Mr. 
chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Smith? 

f* r ,. S f™ ?.'" Vermont. I apologize for being late, Mr. Chairman. 

l think I d like to follow up with a question to Dr. Garibaldi and 
Dr. Ratteray. 1 11 try to make it quick because I think we're under 
some time constraints. 

I think there's, from what I've been able to gain from the written 
testimony agreement about the cycle. There's agreement about the 

about it' 6 trying t0 figUre out is what t0 do 

What I am wrestling with in my own mind is what are the most 
viable community-based organizations that are trusted by parents 
that are accepted or trusted by the kids? I see schools, whether we 
like it or not, as being right in the middle of that step. How might 
we--what would your advice to us be to structure federal policy so 
that wo give the resources, which is, one, money, yes, but then two, 
the flexibility and the latitude to do things with the resources 
source 18 3 reS0UrCe ' g00d wiU is a res ource, the community is a re- 

I have this sense that we continually give people not quite 
enough money or nowhere near enough money and then we tie 
their hands. We don t mean to, but that's what the net effect is, 

i?V?u People who are working with children every day can't do 

tSS^&J^ be d ° ne - TheyVe n0t all0wed that lat - 
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So, I'm wrestling fur an attitrde that says we want to bring the 
commitment home, we want tu empower the people who are there 
and we don't mean that as an excuse. That language has been used 
before as an excuse to walk aw a} frum a problem. We don't mean 
it that way. We mean .1 in the sense of bringing a commitment 
home finally and valuing the teachers or th«j community workers, 
whoever it is. 

I don't see how else }ou get at this problem. Schools are d>ing in 
Hartford, CT. LiU ally, the schools organizationally are dead. 
There's nothing, in a senbe, there to build an improvement OA. 
You've got to go right back into che foundation and start with each 
teacher and each individual. 

Do you have any ideas on how we can do that? I think we're part 
of the problem and I don't think we mean to be. 

Dr. Garibaldi. Well, I provided that in the much more detailed 
study of the New Orleans Public Schuuls. Our committee did devel- 
op at least oO recommendations that dealt with the role of busi- 
nesses and the community, that dealt with parental responsibility, 
that dealt with the schools, and the larger Issues ul structural re- 
forms that are needed in schools in order to bring about some of 
these different kinds of results. 

But when we start to t^.k about solutions, it is that point that 
makes me sa> that it has to be a coalition of individuals. There's a 
role for religious leaders, there's a role for retired persons, blue 
collar as well as white collar workers, fraternal, civic groups, social 
groups, college students, ever} one can pla} a ver>, ver> active role. 

The same holds true for businesses, the} can support the educa- 
tion or support the academic accomplishments of the children of 
their emplo>ees, to do some of these things. One of our recommen- 
dations, for example, was that bu&lne&ses should provide either re- 
lease time or bome compensator} time to parents to allow them to 
visit the schools at least once a year, especiall} for their children 
who are in elemental schools. We found out that one-fourth of all 
parents that we surveyed, about 3,o00 of the.n, said the} had never 
been to a school for report card conferences. 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Excuse me. Would }ou not agree that for 
a coalition to be effective though it actuall} has to have control 
over something? In other words, it has to have power to act. My 
image is of a 12 year old black male in New Orleans who's got 6 
years of school, let's say, in front of him or her. I would like to 
think that an educator, within some kind of local community ac- 
countability structure, could do all sorts of things with that young 
black male, the goal being for that person to be successful academi- 
cally, civically, socially. That's the goal. It might mean not keeping 
them in school when the} 're 13, 8 hours a da}. It might mean 
having them in an educational program. It might mean moving 
around. It might be doing something other things. 

I think a coalition could make that happen, but the coalition has 
got to have the power. 

Dr. Garibaldi. Yes. Well, what I'm trying t- sav is that it's the 
responsibility of al! of these different segments n^v. If all of the 
individuals come together as a coalition and indeed sa} that yes, 
they have some power, I think that that's great. 
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But the fact of the matter i* at everyone has to realize that we 
all play a very important role i. A ihis. Dr. Nobles programs, for ex- 
ample, the black manhood training programs around the count.v, 
are very, very successful, but they serve a very small number of 
them. Even something as important as the media, the electronic 
media especially, can do a great deal in exposing positive role 
models to young black men with a quick 60 becond commercial. 
There is a role for each one of these different groups. 

One of the things that we said to people in the course of the 
study is that we must expect more from parents and we believe 
that parents have to have the same kinds of aspirations and expec- 
tations for their black male children in the tame way that they do 
for their female children. There are many individuals who will say 
that that s just absolutely not possible. 

One of the recommendations here is that schools need to come to 
parents then. If it's impossible for parents to come to schools in the 
evenings for a report card conferences, then let schools develop 
some flex system where the teachers come to school at 6.30 in the 
morning, let's say, where they can have an opportunity to meet 
with parents. We have to be more supportive and we have to be 
more flexible within our communities if we really want them to be 
a participant in the education of their children. Often times thai 
just does not happen. 

Ms. Ratteray. I believe the single most important thing is to 
rely very heavily on self-help, self-initiated efforts. In Dr. Nobles 4 
work and, of course, in the work that I've done with independent 
schools, the single most important thing we find ib that the re- 
sponse must come from the community. If you rely on those areas 
where people try to help themselves and don't inhibit that, support 
it where you can, I think you can help a lot more people than are 
being helped today. 

Dr Nobles. If I may, I think that the coalition idea is a good 
one, but it really is a coalition around an idea as opposed to a coali- 
tion of different factor. The idea, it seems to me, is that if we rec- 
ognize that every process should end in a product, then governance 
has to ask itself what is the product that we want to receive from 
our investment? If it's in terms of its citizenry, then that product 
has to have some attributes and characteristics. 

The outcome that we use in the HAWK project is the product 
has to be a competent, confident, conscious black man. But those 
three Cs could apply everywhere. If I'm dealing with aerospace, 
then the question becomes, "How do I produce a competent, confi- 
dent, conscious astronaut?" If I'm dealing in the rural areas and 
whatever the agenda is there, then the question becomes, "What do 
I do to produce a competent, confident, con*ciuus element that fits 
in that geography?" 

So, the coalition comes around, how does the church, the schools, 
the joos, the educators, everything produce a competent, confident, 
conscious human being? That cor^cioub piece becomes important 
because our society is really changing and no longer ib it that the 
melting pot means everybody has to be the same thing. So, we are 
now at the point of giving license to Asians being Asian and Euro- 
peans being Europeans and Africans being Africans and Native 
Americans being Native Americans. That is as it should be. 
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So, we need to begin talking about competent, confident, and con- 
scious of who you are. If it's a black man, then how does govern 
ance guarantee the consciousne^ black men? How do they guar- 
antee the competence in whatever it is that they're doing? Finally, 
how do we guarantee with our r^ sources, with our time, et cetera, 
tht confidence that growing up in America -I grew up being nur- 
tured, that I am confident in this world. I am competent and con- 
scious. 

Mr. Smith of Vermont. Thank you. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. We're going to continue. The chairman 
will be back momentarily. 

I simply want to express my appreciation to all of you, before I 
run off to a vote as well, for your participation in today s panel. I 
want to especially welcome Dr. Sullivan, who it. a constituent from 
New York. 

One of the frustrating things that I think those of us who have 
been here and invohed o\er the course of the past 8, 9 years is to 
see that the concern about what happens to our minority communi- 
ties just seems to have abated over the course of the past 8-year 
period. Although we're now beginning to hear some positive sounds 
out of the administration, as ^ou know, those positive sounds only 
go so far. 

Our challenge really is to make sure that those are translated or 
transformed into funding for programs of all the various kinds. I 
think what you'\e demonstrated, and I'll read the testimony very 
carefi *y, is that so many oi these problems were the approaches to 
the rriwe interdependent and that you can't reaily just isolate one 
particular piece and sa,>, "OK, now we've dealt with the problem of 
minority youth or young people." We really ha e to focus on a 
whole range of approaches. 

I commend all of you for having worked in the vineyards 
through all of these difficult years and hopefully for all of us, the 
immediate future is going to be somewhat more constructive and 
more of a receptive environment within which to work. 

I am going t i break momentarily. The chairman will be r : £ht 
back and the hearing will then continue. 

[Whereupon, ♦ 11.51 a.m., the select committee was recessed 
until 11:53 a.m.] 

Chairman MiiJL.fc.it. The hearing will reconvene. Ag *in, my apolo- 
gies to you. This was a nice, quiet Tuesday when wt plann J this 
hearing, but it hasn't turned out that way. We're squandering our 
money on defense. 

Let me ask you a question. I might just throw this — well, first of 
all, specifically Dr. Sulli\am We had testimony earlier from mem- 
bers of youth gangs and I think both of the witnesses were in the 
process of trying to leave the gang. One was going back to school 
and the other was simply trying to figure out now he could get out 
without causing harm to himself or his family. 

But when you mentioned that they relied on this for income, ft 
was \ery clear in the testimony that theie was no intent with re- 
spect to these two young men wher> they for.ned their neighbor- 
hood gang, which was essentially just guys palling around, and 
then were asked by somebody elss? f "Wouid you mini doing an 
errand fo us" and it snowballed then into something much larger, 
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that they were doing this for the p. r poses of drugs. But what 
became clear was that this started to become a source of income, as 
yea pointed out. 

I think the fascinating ching to me, and I think to some of the 
other committees, was when we talked to these young men their 
presentation, you could have taken them and put a white shirt and 
tie on these gentlemen and sat them down alongside the chairman 
of the board of IBM. I suspect that these young men would have 
described the free enterprise system with more clarity than the 
chairman of the board of IBM. 

We make fun of the fact that you're a lookout and you get a 
oiTn hund , red b ,ucks a week or a couple hundred bucks a night or 
•U.OOO a night, whatever it is. We don'* know th», truth of this, this 
is anecdotal evidence. But the fact is, that young man shows up 
every night /or that job. H> gets up out of bed, goes to the job, 
shows a certain amount of discipline. You listen to the organiza- 
tional charts of some of the gangs, of some of the activities and 
what they re required to do. They describe to yon lease backs, le- 
veraged buyouts, hostile takeovers and more. 

Dr. Sullivan. Very hostile. 

Chairman Miller. Very hostile takeovers. But tliey describe it in 
the same fashion that it's described— but these are skills you wish 
they would use some other place. It's sort of like black athletes. 
You take the most dedicated, disciplined people out of the commu- 
nity and put them into college, they don't get a degree, they don't 
geL a job, they don t get an education, you bring them back to the 
community. 

So, it seems to me that the talent is clearly there. To some 
extent its a question of where it's directed. This incomes policy, a 
lot of people would turn down even the drug jobs if you put the iob 
description in the want ad. You have to be prepared to be shot, you 
know. Working alone at night in a bad neip 1 borhood 

But it seems that the notion that Dr. Sum and others have sug- 
gested that the income related aspect of this community is very, 
very important, whether it's avoidance of crime or the ability to 
sustain a family or relationship or just sustain yourself in some 
economic fashion is what is not here for young black males. Almost 
the rational alternative is to choose the entrepreneurship of the 
drug trade. 

Am I crazy or 

Dr. Sullivan. I agree with a lot of your analysis. I think there's 
no question that there s a great deal of frustrated energy and intel- 
ligence and creativity that goes into these channels because it is 
blocked from being able to be invested in more productive chan- 
ne i j ii peop have s P ecul ated over the years about how you 
could rechannel those energies once they are channeled into this 
field. I would suggest that s a very difficult problem. I think a lot of 
it happens quite na.urally, these declining rates of crime with ase 
that I talked a^out. I mentioned a little bit earlier that people get 
into crime with big expectations and they find that it's a lousy iob 
too. ' J 

,.u T u e p , rob ! er :' is that the more deeply a person becomes involved, 
the harder it is to get out. I interviewed one drug dealer fcr quite a 
long period of time who was very, very punctual, never missed an 
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appointment. He kept his business with me straight as I think he 
kept his business in the drug trade straight. He was good at what 
he did. But he is very frustrated aboul it. He wanted to get out. He 
said, "I wish I coiud get a job buying and selling. I know how to 
buy and sell. IVe been doing it for years. Lut what do I do? Ther * 
nothing on my resume. What do I sav, IVe been buying and &eU 
drugs tor years?" He'd been in*,o it deeply enough .hat he was 
trouble and he knew it. He couldn't get out very easily. 

What we have to do is make productive channels available before 
that happens. Once people are involved in the street, thev're dam- 
aged. Once whole communities are cut off from the labor market 
for long periods of time, damage is done and it's not simplv enough 
to make Ihe same educational and econom!' opportunities avail- 
able that might be sufficient foi other people \ ho have not experi- 
enced that damage. The longer the isolation of our inner city com- 
munities £oes on, the more expensive it's going^ to be Tor us to 
devise urograms and solutions for the damage that's done. 

Chairman Miller. Let me ask a question tc the panel. I only 
have a couple more. 

To what extent is a young black man in a bit of a double bind, if 
I understand that? That is at least with respect to the media and 
the stereotype that you talked about. Dr. Noble. I'm probably 
coming through white tyes here at the moment, but the stereotype. 

That is, there's Dr. Huxtable and then there's the guy who is 
preying on people in the street. There's this large span of individ- 
uals that aren't represented in the media, whether they're working 
in bttel mills or they're pharmacists or thev're less than exotic doc- 
tors or what have y «u. But the notion is that, "That astronaut 
made it, so you can make it. If you don't do it, you don'l want it." 
It seem* that that double bi id rules out the other environmental 
problems that are going on a the community >r racism or what 
have you. But you have ima^s of success. The;, may be sports, en- 
tertainment, medicine or waat have >ou, very few relatively, 
images of success and the images of failure and the success says 
that you're a failure by choice. 

I just wonder to what extent there's that pressure to suggest that 
really making it nov\ is at such a high level that just getting a nice 
middle class jdb and sustaining your family, vou're kind of ir.visi- 
ble. Certainly invisible, it seeins to me, in the white community. 
VVe sort of have these two poles going on at this point. I don't 
know, again, if that's accurate or if you find it when you talk to 
young men, if that's a real pressure or not. 

Dr. Nobles. I think that perception is true. 

Chairman Miller. I mean I may be way off track. 

Dr. Nobles. I think the perception is correct that people see 
those two ends of the polaritv, either a Dr. Huxtable or an Iceberg 
Slim. But there's all that that's in the middle The fact of the 
matter is that it's probably they're both the same, that in Dr. Hux- 
table there is home Iceberg Slim and in Iceberg Slim there is some 
Dr. Huxtable. 

The question is, what do the societal constraints bring out be- 
cause people really do respond to their social condition? If the 
social condition for the majorit of black men ir„ this c untry gives 
them to be Iceberg Slims, then Dr. Huxtable is used to '.ploit the 
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fact that we blame them for not choosing to be Dr. Huxtable and 
not that the social conditions constrain them to hive only limited 
options in their choices in life. So, I think its complicated but the 
polarities are the same. 

What happens is that we excuse ourselves, meaning society, from 
responsibility once we create the equation as you just did There- 
fore, we can say to the black child, "Well, you didn't choose to be a 
good person. It s your fault," and not recognising that hes being 
programed irom the cradle to his grave to see the meaning of black 
manhood in only one slant. If we change that, then you'll get a dif- 
ferent kind of panorama or black men. 

The final thing I want to point out is I think that a* we look in 
terms of our vision for this whole society, this whole question of my 
meaning being equated with my work, it s going to be recast for ev- 
erybody in that we are now moving in a way of looking at jobs not 
as production, but jobs as meaningful activity. Where before it was 
productive activity, it is very rapidly becoming meaningful activity. 

How you place a dollar and a time schedule on meaningful activ- 
ity is going to throw this society into a whole different kind of 
uproar And black men are going to be caught up in that cycle as 
well because we re ah ady excluded from the productive activity 
slice and now were moving as a societ> into meaningful activity 
am; no one has evev thought about how white men. black men 
white women, black women, all people in society, are going to deal 
with the activities of "work" based upon a new kind of age. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. I have some other questions, but 
let me recognize Congressman Payne, who has been very patient 
here this morning. 

Thank you for joining us. 

Mr Payne. Thank you. I'd just like to also compliment you for 
having this hearing. We ve had some hearings of this nature in the 
btate of New Jersey, where I m from. Ths cit* of Newark, NJ has 
many similar problems. We have formed a group, Minority Black 
Men s Health Organization out of Newark and the State of New 
Jersey, Department of Health sees this as such a serious problem 
that we created within the State Department of Health a division 
that deals specifically with the health of black men, which we wi'l 
get mto the sociological, psychological and all the othe, areas that 
go into the problem. 

I really don't have a specific question. I did have some but run- 
ning back and forth, I've forgotten them. But I hnd a lot of what 
you said very true, I think the question before is what is it that we 
can immediately do? 

I agree with Dr. Nobles that we've got to develop this positive 
imagery. VVe had a lot in the early 1960s. I think that James 
brown probably shjuld be commended. HeV having problems nght 
now, but when the song, "Say it loud, Im black, I'm proud," had a 
lot to do with youn, black teens having a positive view of them- 

Sc^ that's going to take a long time, what you're doing, plu- 
there s not enough of you doing it. 

So, I guess ray concern is here and now. What can we do tomor- 
row!- I have ideas, but since you're on the panel— I think that the 
Congressman from Vermont, Congressman Smith, asked similar 
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questions. But if there were some things that could happen imme- 
diately with the help of the United States Congress, what would It 
be that you might suggest? Any of you on the panel. 

Ms. Ratteray. I w r ould suggest that you focus tremendous re- 
sources on things that work. In many inner city communities, 
there are programs and environments that work. When yea <^o 
that, you're going to also have to look at those places that don't 
work. When you compare the two, man) people are going to be dis- 
illusioned. 

I think we can take the bull by the horns and really say that 
within this particular inner-city community we ha\e three high 
performing schools, then ask "What it is in those schools that is 
saving those children?" I think that when you get down to that 
level, you're going to see more of the coalitions being built. You're 
going to have people rallying around those magneto, those inde- 
pendent schools, thc.-e chining islands of hope where you can find 
some answers. That's going to take a great deal of resources be- 
cause the methodology requires you to sit and listen to people and 
understand what they're trying to tell you. That takes t ; me and 
money. I would think that you could do that tomorrow. 

We've just fin.' shed a study here in the District of Columbia 
called "A Tale of T \vo Cities." and found that 80 percent of the Af- 
rican-American children in this city are in element ry schools 
where perform, nee is Io\ v . We found that one percent of the Afri- 
can-Americans in thib city a* * in schools where there is high per- 
formance. This brings us to ' e question of expectations. If you're 
lot in an env'ronment v'.er^ you expect to perform, it's going to 
! trmeate throughout, and you\c in this for 8 y ears. It's going to 
h ive a detrimental effect. 

We have done similar types of investigations in eight urban 
areas, and we see the same type oi thing. So, wh^n we talk about 
employment, we are incubating a host of black males who, even if 
they get to high school, AOuldn'L be able to read so that they could 
perform well. 

Dr. Garibaldi. I want to support Dr. Ratteray 's points there be- 
cause many of those things which she has just mentions * are hap- 
pening in many of our urban ochools all across the country, as I've 
tried to say. I think it's very important that our schools receive 
some assistance. 

Sack in the mid 1970 s, we provided emergency school assistance 
funds to many of our urban schools, primarily to contend with 
second generation deseg, ;gation problem. Those second generation 
desegregation problems were suspensions and expulsions of black 
students. Though we're talking about black male s'~dents her-., 
this is/&ue is as serious for black ferrale students as it is for black 
male students. I want say that because I sometimes am threat- 
ened with being chauvinist because I'm always talking about the 
black male, but that was my charge for the study. 

As we look at schools a\ } across this country, we see the same 
things happening today m I Jon't want to get into an argu- 

ment, but I uo want to say that we have to be very cautious aloo 
with magnet schools and for selective schools for students in n^iny 
of our urb n areas. I have seen at least two or three re pork, recent- 
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WiU ^ k , at Dr - Ratteray has just said about black 

students particularly in low performing schools. 

But what comes across even more stronglv ' the fact that when 
we look at magnet schools, many of those students who are in 
magnet schools are not black or they are not minority students, 
lhe fact of the matter is that lots of those students also come fi im 
higher socioeconomic strata. 

Even in New Orleans, when you have a school system that is 87 
percent black and you find that 49 percent of the students in the 
magnet school program., are white, even though they represent 
seven percent of the population in the school system, that signals 
to me that we are serving one group of students and not spending 
enough dollars and resources on another group. So, we might have 
to imbalance the amounts of resources that we give to some urban 

~'? orde , r for them t0 be equitable. Its the old half empty, 
half full issue there. 

The most recent report that I saw was from a midwestern school 
district and the data are pretty damning in terms of who is actual- 
ly getting the assistance in those particular programs. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. 6 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Holloway? 

Mr. Holloway. I don't know if the figure was given or not, but 
what is the difference m percentage of graduates between female 
blacks and male blacks both out of high school and out of college? 
What s the dropout rate. 6 

Dr. Garibaldi. I don't know what the exact rate 

Mr. Holloway. Is it greater among females or males? 

Dr Garibaldi. No, I suspect that it is greater among males 
largely due to issues of suspension, expulsions and male students 
are more prone to dr^p out of school because of those reasons as 
opposed to femaies who tend to drop out usually because of preg- 
nancy o- because of an inclination or a desire to work. That'? what 
the nat. ;nal data say. 

Mr. Holloway. There's no statistics to show the differential 

Dr Garibaldi No. In the case of students in college, 60 percent 
ot black students who are in college are female. I would say that 
the graduation rate, obviously, is much better. But nationally, only 

*? er< S of aI1 students wh o go to college ever graduate 
t Hou £WAY Going back to the rural versus urban discussion, 
is there a difference or do you notice distinct difference between 
the plight that we have in the urban areas, do you - ->tice a differ- 
ence in divorce or the split up of families? Once th ive in rural 
area we realize there s a little bit more unity, a lut!e bit more 
family there Once these people move to the urban areas, do they 
generally fall right into the mold of an urban area? Does anyone 
have any statistics on that? ^ 

Dr. Sum. It's a good question, for which we don't have a good 
answer. & 

Mr Holloway. I guess my last question would be that we talk of 
federal involvement and, of course, I want to touch bases a little bit 
on the minimum wage we talked about. I think we can accomplish 
what we have to accomplish without making young blacks and 
young whites, unemployed, as well as some of our senior citizens by 
going too high with minimum wage. We can do *his through tax 
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credits, EITCs, throu^ child care tax credits. I think there's po- 
tential for as much as $2.00 an hcur per individual in tax credits 
out there if we can get it. Of course, that stLl doesn't put you 
where you have to be and that's where .lie government plays its 
role. 

But I'm a firm believer that we encouiagc people to work 
through earned income tax credits. Thib adds to the gt.^ral good 
feeling among familieb, among blacks as well as whites in this 
country. I'm a firm believer that our unl> approach right now to 
solve the minimum wage problem, problems with putting r ur>Ie 
back out to work is through tax credits. I would bt interested to 
hear any of your thoughts regarding helping the black *nale 
through tax credits, if you think it would have ar: bearing on it. 

Dr. Sum. I'll just take a very quick stab at ar answer. I would be 
in substantial agreement with you about the ver> substantial desir- 
abinv> of expanding upon the earned income tax credit as a way of 
supplementing the incomes oi those who do devote more time to 
the labor market. In r act, broadening the eligibility for it and ex- 
panding the b. of the credit would clearlv be a verv desireable 
policy as a wv 2 showing support for investments in families. 

I guess my wiily view on tax subsidies is, having been involved 
with employment and training prog; iins fur a very lung time, that 
we\e nut heen extraordinarily successful with these other financial 
incentives as ways of buying jobs for young people. 

But we've been much mure successful when we've tried to buy 
training for young people un the job. Which is why I think that one 
opttv*i we would consider for boosting earnings would be to use a 
tax credit system whereby, when yuung peuple whu graduated from 
high scb 1 "<ent to wurk directly into the labur market, the Feder- 
al Government would, in fact, provide a cumbination of vouchers 
and tax incentives fur >uung people tu buy themsehes apprentice- 
ship or ^uuctured ^operative employn^nt slots with private sector 
employers. There are a number uf guud examples Ukc that through- 
oat the country. So that >ou immediately provide a wage and ; u 
build upon a base of experience and training .vith a two to fuur 
year apprenticeship program. With this appruach >uu are able to 
basically double your initial starting wage. 

So, "jk would be in substantial support of usLig the tax system that 
wav to us to buy a substantive combination of education, 

training ^. ^n*the-job experience for young people as a way of 
making it possible to get adult jobs within a shurter period uf time. 

Mr. Hollow ay. . I guess where I'm coming from is I feel ve tie so 
much money up that doesn't go directly to the recipient*, and we 
are limit? ng Federal dollars. We tie so much money up into pro- 
grams that, in my opinion, most of it gues into administrative costs. 
I'm a firm believer that with the very limited amount ot money we 
have today, we can do mure without direct government involve- 
ment. We can do more without government regulations to the 
States tu try tu tall them how to administer the n^ney t l at they 
sond down, we have tu have less Federal standard* before you can 
receive the money. 

My last question will be how can we accomplish what we're 
trying to do without getting the government tu set standards for 
what we have to do? What ideas do you have, other than what's 
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already been discussed, that we can do to help with not only em- 
ployment because if we don't give them a decent wage, I don't 
think we've accomplished a whole lot. 

I feel that in Louisiana today with the large unemployment prob- 
lems that we have, if we have $100,000 good jobs move into our 
state, 1 think we d have to import labor because I just don't know 
that we have the t ined work ^rce in Louisiana. The people are 
out there. We have to give them the tax incentives, through what- 
ever vehicle, to work the jobs that they have to work because we do 
lack the job training. All of us agree that we do have to train our 
young people in this country. 

I have no other questions if no one has any response to that, Mr 
Chairman. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Let me ask you the question of, again, populai stereotypes and 
the concerns with them. 

Doctor Nobles, what you're suggesting is that at least you're en- 
gaged in and perhaps other communities should be engaged in is 
some reversal of the suggestion of what we see on film, in the 
nightly news or on TV, prime time TV, is not African American 
culture, that that s really not the historv of these people, that 

L™r ething . eL ; e ' What y° u seem t0 b e suggesting is that the 
HAWK Program is about using the awareness and the strengths of 
those programs to give people some self-esteem, to essentially go 
forward in what may be a fairly hostile nation from time to time 
Am I correct? 

Dr. Nobles. Absolutely correct. 

Chairman Miller. I mean Spike Lee, that movie is not African 
American culture. 

Dr. Nobles. There are themes and there are slices and inferences 
m Spike Lee s movie that are clearly traditional African American 
oilture in its precepts and in its regulations. So, I don't look at 
bpike Lee to say is it African American culture or not because it is 

Hut when one looks at culture, see culture becomes an interest- 
ir henomena. By definition, it is the process which gives people a 
g ral design for hying and patterns for interpreting their reality. 

j ' \" ? enera i, desi g n > in those patterns, we make inventions 
and solutions to problems. What we're doing in our program at the 
Institute is trying to take the culture of Africa and African Ameri- 
can people as a general design for living and patterns for interpret- 
ing reality and developing solutions which are consistent with that, 
lhats what all human communities do. 

But cultu/es can also become aberrant and deviant The drug 
phenomena in America today is creating a deviant urban culture 
What you see projected on television with black participation in 
that devian* urban culture is misconstrued as black culture That 
is simply deviant urban culture with black participants 

Chairman Miller. OK. 

Dr Nobles. But the traditional or classical African cultural form 
has retention: and residuals. You see those in Spike Lee's movie, 
but if you re not knowledgeable about African American culture 
you misperceive that. You see a drunk and you see people and kids 
walking around the streets and you see the hostilitv that's racism, 
ihat s part ot our environment. That is not our cultural base 
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So, you have to begin to struggle with really knowing «nd under- 
standing a peopies' ^ultu ~ and integrity so that you cr *i appreciate 
it, respect it and build from its strengths. Culture aiso corrects 
itself. 3o, when cultures go aberrant, the culture will try to correct 
itself by reclaiming those traditions. You see across histoi , times 
when people will reclaim or go back to the old ways. 

In this country now, there's a Ramses II exhibit. Ramses II was 
an ancient Egyptian pharaoh. One of K aaims to fame was that 
he told folk, "Let s go back and reclaim tne ancient ways." The Eu- 
ropean Renaissance was a time of reclaiming classical sources. So, 
cultures will do that. 

That's what we're arguing, that as one of the solutions in addi- 
tion to jobs and education in the black community Is that the Afri- 
can community hc*s to have license and liberty to reclaim those 
things in our cultural tradition that are valuable for human devel- 
opment. 

Chairman Miller. I gues& the reason I asked that, is lhat there 
seem to be overlays which can be unemployment or incarceration 
or violence or teenage pregnancy or drugs that overlays into this 
community. Some communities have some or all of them. But they 
all seem to short circuit or have the potential to short circuit the 
means by which this culture is transmitted. If you take away the 
fathers, you ma> be taking awa> the grandfathers. The same thing, 
if you tak^ awa> the mothers, you're taking awa> the grandmoth- 
ers. 

We now have the buoiness of crack babies. Those babies may 
grow up without grandmothers or moth >. In the committee here, 
we've listened to grandmothers who are taking care of their daugh- 
ter's child because the daughter is addicted c.nd may be d>ing of 
AIDS, may be dying of drugs. What we didn't hear about are the 
grandmothers who are addicted and the daughter's addicted and 
the baby is addiued and that bab> may, in fact, grow up with no 
transmitters other than institutional, through foster homes or in- 
stitutional care or incarceration. 

I guess what worries me is ho>v do we get those circuit breakers 
out? We can argue it's sort of the silver bvllet. It's jobs. No, it's 
education. No, it's culture. It's really kind of all of that. Unless 
you're willing to write off— I mean we could start with all new- 
borns and sa> we're going to gi\e them jobs, education, cultural 
swabbing, we re going to take good care of this newborn. But you're 
also suggesting that millions of people just hav* to fend for them- 
selves and ultimately fail. 

I shouldn't sa> we't e already done that. I fear that we may be 
getting ready to d<» that Even when I look at some proposals on 
immigration, the> suggest that rather than train young blacks, 
that we import Chinese. 

Dr. Nobles. But thv has always been the history. After the 
emancipation, when *here was a whole bunch of emplo>able black 
folk, this countrj literally imported other people fro:** out of the 
country rather than train those. So, there's something in the con- 
sciousness that we have to always go back to. 

But that's not the point I wanted to rr ' I need just to remind 
you that your senses are cor r t,ct. The la of the matter is that 
when you look at culture, culture is not heroes and holidays or 
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song and dance. We generally s-e culture as that, it's the heroes 
and holidays and the song and dance of a people. 

Culture is to humans as water is to the fish. Its everything. If 
you take * salt water fish and put him in fresh water, the salt 
water fish begins to have problems. You taken an African people 
and put them in a non-African environment, thost people begin to 
have problems un.tl they're able to alilize their African culture to 
solve the proble is of their new environment 

We heve never allowed black people in the United States to uti- 
lize 

dairman Miller. Allow? 

Dr. Nobler [continuing]. Absolutely, we've never allowed because 
that s what it is, a licex'se, if you think abuut it. Black culture has 
always been illegal, literally illegal in the mind set of Americans. 
Everything black was deviant, negative, pathological. So, psycho- 
logically it was an illegal phenomena. 

Now, we have never allowed the black community to utilize its 
own cultural integrity to create the solutions ii s confronted with 
in any setting, urban or rural. That, to me, teems to be the new 
task, is how do you take the cultural strength of the people and 
allow them to develop that? 

If teenage pregnancy is a pr ^blem ard young people have alv ays 
had sex, even long before teenage pregnancy became fashiona\>* in 
this society and communities responded to that, some with prohibi- 
tion, some with accommodating that, but thev were able to deal 
with that. 

Drugs have been in this world forever. But communities have re- 
sponded to how do you use drugs, no use, some u&e, religious use, et 
cetera. The., /e done that from the general design for living and 
patterns for interpreting reality. 

We need to take leadership in saying to the African American 
community, Take your cultural strength, look at these problems, 
create solutions to those problems, giver that racism is still ever 
pervasive, given that econ^mi; exploitation is still ever pervasive." 
How do we accommodate making solutions in those areas as well? 
I m not saying racism should go off the agenda or economic exploi- 
tation should go out the agenda. Those have to be solved, but you 
have to also deal with it from the cultural perspective. 

Chair in Miller. Excuse me. We have a vote on. As a matter of 
fact, I - k we're all going to have to go. I hate to cut his short. 
Aga.n, my apologies. This was not intended to be this kind of a 
voting day We're going to have to go vote on the Bennett amend- 



Let me Jiank you again. This, I hope, is the beginning of the dis- 
cussion in this committee and hopefully in the Congress, end as 
we ve heard with the Black Caucus Weekend, this is going to con- 



Thank you very much for your time and your testimony in initi- 
ating this discussion. We weren't quite sure how to ^et into th's 
subject matter, but I think this has been an excellent start and 
across a very diverse series of subjects, some of which we're going 
to have to go into in more detail to fuVy fill out this picture. 

But thank you for your time and for your expertise in coming 
here today. 

[Whereupon, at 12:23 p.m., the select committee was adjourned.] 
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